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SPEECH 


AND SILENCE 


BEFORE GOD 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


he Jewish worship-service properly 
begins when the leader in prayer, 
addressing the congregation, chants the 
invitation: “Praise ye the Lord who is 
ultimately praised!” ! The sentence is 
chanted very slowly so that during its 
recitation every worshipper will have 
the opportunity to bow and to whisper 
softly a short prayer (which never found 
a place in all prayerbooks in the first 
place and which has unfortunately dis- 
appeared from many others since) that 
ends with the sentence taken from Neh 
9:5: “His Name is elevated above all 
1 For ‘the justification of this translation of 
a phrase which is very difficult and rarely com- 
mented on, cf. 8S. R. Hirsch, Israels Gebete, 3rd 
ed., Frankfurt a/M 1921, pp. 103-107. 


While it has been repeatedly observed that 
the study of Torah constitutes a form of prayer, 
formally recognized as such in Rabbinic Juda- 
ism, scant attention has been given the phe- 
nomenon of silence before God as a manifesta- 
tion of true prayer. The writer reviews both 
ancient and modern Jewish statements and 
interpretations of the meaning of silence and 
offers his own elucidation. The latter would see 
prayerful silence as the inevitable outcome of 
the irreconcilable paradox involved in finite 
man addressing infinite God. This paper began 
as a meditation for, and is dedicated to, the 
“Oconomowoc Group,” an informal group of 
Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox rabbis who 
meet twice a year in Oconomowoc, Wisc. for a 
private theological colloquium. Part of the paper 
was also read as a Devar Torah before the Rab- 
binical Assembly of America, 1961. 


praises and blessings.” ** The public in- 
vitation and the private prayers end at 
the same time, and then all join in re- 
sponding to the invitation: ‘Praised is 
the Lord who is ultimately praised for- 
ever and ever.” Thereupon the service 
as such commences. 

rhis is an extraordinary and paradoxi 
cal declaration: on the one hand, the 
worshipper proclaims that God is so 
great that, as it were, no praise can do 
justice to Him. The logical conclusion 
to be drawn from such a recognition 
would be to refrain from trying to praise 
Him. But, on the other hand, the wor- 
shipper immediately proceeds to do that 
which he has just stated to be impossi- 
ble: he praises Him. 

The same liturgical paradox occurs in 
one of the most famous of all Jewish 
prayers, the Kaddish. This is one ex- 
tended and rather wordy praise of God. 
Into the middle of it there is inserted 
the statement: “Let the Name of the 
Holy One, praised be He, be praised 
and acclaimed and exalted and elevated 
and uplifted and glorified and upraised 
and adored,—though It is above (on the 
High Holidays: and yet above) all praise 
and song and acclamation and consola- 
tion that are said on earth,—to which 
ye say: Amen.” 





la Compare the very instructive article by 
Leon J. Liebreich “The Impact of Nehemiah 
9:5-37 on the Liturgy of the Synagogue” in 
HUCA XXXII, pp. 228f. and references. 
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To believe in God is usually associated 
in our minds with praying to Him. Ac- 
tually, silence before Him is at least as 
appropriate a stance. There are two pos- 
sible reasons for such silence, one which 
results from she nature of man, the other 
which results from the nature of God. 

In the first sense, man’s most profound 
emotions, his deepest needs and highest 
aspirations, are embedded so tightly in 
the mine of his soul that the pick-axe 
of words cannot quite reach them. If 
God is to take cognizance of them at 
all, man can do no more than simply 
to stand before Him and confidently 
hope that, out of His power and good- 
Himself with 


“Commune in you 


ness, He will concern 
them. Psalms 4:5: 
hearts on your beds and be still!” Psalms 
139:4: “There is no word on my tongue, 
but You, oh God, know it all.” It ts 
in this kind of silence that lovers sit 
and perhaps hold hands, exchanging 
no vocal expressions but drinking in one 
another’s presence. It is also this kind 
of silence that prevails between members 
of a family who have just lost a common 
and beloved relative; they look at one 
another and, weeping, perhaps bemoan 
their loss, but words could neither help 
them nor properly express their senti- 
ments. 

Such silence is itself due to two causes. 
In the first place, what goes on in the 
heart is so powerful, so inchoate, and 
so deeply chiseled into its flesh that, 
even if it cauld be lifted out of its set- 
ting, it would break the delicate vessels 
of any words into which it might be put. 
In the second place, speech requires dis- 
tance between the speaker and him who 
is addressed. None would think of using 
the telephone to communicate with a 
person who is sitting in the same room. 


Even so, we do not talk with anyone 


who is in our hearts. He knows what we 
feel while we feel it.* 

I'wo examples of liturgical inarticu- 
lateness come to mind. For twenty-four 
hours the Jew has prayed out his heart 
and mind on the Day of Atonement. 
When evening comes and the long fast 
draws to a close, tens of thousands of 
words must have been spoken and sung. 
And yet somehow we still feel that we 
have not penetrated to the heart of the 
matter; there are further unspoken feel- 
ings buried in us and interior courts in 
God's palace which we have not yet en- 
tered. Therefore, we muster the remain- 
ing physical and spiritual forces left 
under our command and make one last, 
desperate effort to descend into the hu- 
man depths and to climb to the divine 
heights. But words have earlier proved 
futile. We cry out the Shema,—we repeat 
“Praised is the Name of the glory of 
His kingdom” three times,—and we stam- 
mer, each time at a higher and, as it 
were, more urgent pitch, seven times 
“The 


Lord, He is God.” No longer is it the 


over the three Hebrew words: 


meaning of the words but rather their 
rhythm, the scream of the soul that 
squeezes through them, the hammering 
of their insistent repetition, in which 
we place our hope.*® And, as if even this 





2 Such a situation does not imply that the 
two parties have become fused; their respective 
identities may still remain preserved, in accord- 
ance with Buber’s insistence that the Jewish 
mystical experience is not one of unio mystica. 
[hey continue to confront one another, but 
they do so within one another rather than over 
against one another. 

8 The wide-spread and rather vulgar Jewish 
mocking at the Roman Catholic rosary-recita- 
tion should meet its demise at this point. Franz 
Rosenzweig discusses silence as religious expres- 
sion in Der Stern der Erloesung, part III, pp. 


78-81 (3rd ed.) immediately before discussing 
the liturgy for the Day of Atonement, pp. 81- 
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last resort had failed, finally we abandon 
the human voice and verbal expression 
all together. We reach for the Shofar 
and blow one long, piercing shriek: 
“This, surely, must rend the heavens” 

Lest it be thought that the fallible 
frustrations of human prayer are the 
only causes that lead to worshipping 
silence, we must also remember the chas- 
sidic nigunim, the wordless chants into 
which unbounded joy before God can 
be and often is poured. This, too, can 
exceed verbal capacity. Indeed, even the 
hant may be too restricted by the de- 
mands by rhythm, harmony, and con- 
tinuity to give vent to the fullness of 
religious intoxication,—and then the en- 
tire human body begins to pray silently, 
moving and waving: “Let all my bones 
say: ‘Who is like unto Thee?’ ” 

“That which can be seen is lifted 
above and beyond language. Light does 
not speak; it shines. It does not shut 
itself away, for it does not, after all, 
shine for itself but rather toward the 
exterior. And its effulgence does not 
spend the light, as language spends itself 
in being spoken; the light does not give 
itself away as it gives of itself, nor does 
it deprive itself of itself as language does 
when it speaks; but rather is it visible 
while remaining itself. Actually it does 
not give off brightness, it merely shows 
brightness; it shines not like a well but 
like a countenance, as an eye shines that 
becomes eloquent without having to 
open the lips. Here is a silence which 
does not lack words like the dumbness 
of pre-humanity but which simply does 
not need words anymore. It is the silence 
of perfect understanding. Here a glance 





86, but he does not actually get around to dis- 
cussing this last section of the liturgy. One al- 
most has the feeling that he meant to get to 
it but just failed to do so. 


says everything. That the world is unre- 
deemed is taught most clearly by the 
multiplicity of languages. Between men 
who speak a common language a glance 
suffices to bring about understanding; 
they do not need language precisely be- 
cause they have a common language. 
sut between different languages only the 
halting word mediates, and the gesture 
ceases to represent immediate compre- 
hension as was the case with the silent 
glance of the eye; instead it degenerates 
into the stammering of the language of 
gestures, this miserable emergency-meas- 
ure of communication. Thus it is that 
the highest level of the liturgy is not 
the common word but the common ges- 
ture. The liturgy redeems the gesture 
from the chains of being the awkward 
servant of language and makes it into 
something more than language. Only the 
liturgical gesture anticipates the ‘“‘puri- 
fied lip” which is promised the peoples 
historically separated by their languages 
for “that day.” In it the stark dumbness 
of the unbelieving limbs becomes elo- 
quent, and the overflowing wordiness 
of the believing heart turns quiet. Un- 
belief and belief unite their prayer.” * 


II 


R. Aharon Rote, known as R. Arele, 
was an almost unknown chassidic mystic 
who died about ten years ago.5 The 





4 Rosenzweig, ib., pp. 45f. In congregational 
life we often meet the person who complains 
about the monotony and passivity of the liturgy. 
This is a product of the modernized “dignity 
and decorum” of the service. If we only rose 
and seated ourselves, closed our eyes, jumped 
on our toes, knelt and stepped backwards, held 
the fringes and let them go again, etc., as the 
traditional Jew does—a wrestling match and a 
round of golf could not compare with the ex- 
hilarating exercise of such a service. 

5 His biography can be found in Sefer Uvda 
de’Aharon, Jerusalem 1948, even now a scarce 
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small group of his followers who today 
live in the orthodox quarters of Me’ah 
She’arim in Jerusalem, largely identified 
with the fanatical group of Neturey 
Karta, live in the kind of abysmal pover- 
ty, solely devoted to their religious exer- 
cises and studies, which also the founder 
of the group experienced throughout his 
life. (It must be added that neither in 
their personal behavior nor in their 
writings do they manifest any of the in- 
tolerant and aggressive fanaticism which 
is commonly attributed to them; rather 
the opposite is the case: they are most 
hospitable physically as well as religious- 
ly.) In his book Shomer Emunim -R. 
Arele discusses silence before God several 
times. 

“The Besht, may his merit protect us, 
said: ‘If a man is in trouble or in dan- 
ger, heaven forfend, then the superlative 
thing to do is not to pray any kind of 
prayer. Let him only fortify his stroog 
confidence in God, showing that he does 
not even possess the power anymore to 
pray. Thus he will be like the little baby 
that does not even have the understand- 
ing to ask for anything; it is rather as 
Psalm 131 put it: “My soul is like the 
Thus 


also he will awaken the source of the 


weaned child upon its mother.” 


faithfulness of the Godhead.’ ” 

R. Arele refers to two Talmudic pas- 
sages which seem to him to support this 
advice to abstain from prayer unde 
conditions of distress. Ber. 10a states: 
“R. Yochanan and R. Elazar both said: 
‘Even when a sharp sword is placed upon 
a man’s neck, let him not deprive him- 
self of the quality of mercy, as it is writ- 
ten in Job 13: “Even if He slays me, yet 





book. Prof. G. Scholem, incidentally, thinks 
that R. Arele was one of the extremely few 
authentic chassidic leaders in modern times, if 
only because he did not acquire his position— 
such as it was—by right of heredity. 


will I trust in Him.”’”’ R. Arele under- 
standably asks: why is it regarded as 
even possible that a man, when his life 
is at stake, should abstain from asking 
for mercy? The implication clearly is, 
he reasons, that one might not explicitly 
ask for mercy but instead silently and 
simply strengthen one’s confidence that 
God will help.® He also directs attention 
to Ber. 5a. Here R. Yochanan makes the 
statement that “loving afflictions’ are 
also those which do not involve the im- 
possibility of study, thus implying, con- 
trary to his polemical opponent, that 
sufferings which do involve the impos- 
sibility of prayer are in turn “afflictions 
of love.” 7 

Several times R. Arele returns to the 
same theme: inability to pray and ab- 
stinence from prayer are marks of the 
truly pious person. “It was furthermore 
written in the name of the Besht, may 
his memory be for blessing, that if a man 
gets into some kind of trouble, heaven 
forfend and may it not happen, then it 
is the best thing not to pray at all at 
that time about his troubles. Let him 
merely very much strengthen his heart 
in God with trust in his Lord, for then 
Israel will be saved by God.’” Or again, 
reference is made to Sefer Toldot Adam, 
portion Vayigash, where the Besht is 
cited: “At a time when, heaven forfend, 
judgment hangs over a man, let him 
not pray for the nullification of the ver- 
dict; let him only engage in thought so 
that he may, perchance, not be further 
accused.” Yet again, Midrash Pinchas, 
(par. 157) is quoted: “I have heard it 
said in his name that if some trouble, 
heaven forfend, befalls a man, may God 





6 Sefer Shomer Emunim, 2nd ed., vol. I. Jeru- 
salem 5719, ch. “Confidence and Self-Fortifica- 
tion,” p. 186b. 

7 ib., p. 105af. 
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help us, and he is really distressed, then 
there is no cure other than to trust in 
the grace of the Highest Who will not 
fail. Let him not do anything; let him 
look for no medicine; let him only trust. 
Let him even not pray to the Holy One, 
praised be He, nor go to the ritual bath, 
or anything like this. Let him only 
trust.” ® Or finally, once more: “And I, 
the lowly one who is writing this, in turn 
have experienced this myself any num- 
ber of times, and I found this advice 
of the Besht, may his merit protect us, 
wondrous.” 1° 

Here surely was a man who knew, 
who must have experienced, what real 
anguish is. He says: if you can still pray, 
you are not really yet in trouble, for you 
still have the strength to pray. You are 
in real trouble when you cannot pray 
anymore. But this lowest point in hu- 
man existence, precisely because it is the 
lowest, is also closest to salvation. You 
cannot help yourself anymore; now God 
must, and will, help. The birth-pangs of 
redemption must precede redemption. R. 
Arele had learned that human anguish 
and despair, not the mindless exhilara- 
tion which is usually attributed to Chas- 
sidism, are the existential situation in 
which God may be encountered. No 
doubt, Jewish experience of the millenia 
and the Jewish history of his own time, 
the time of Nazism over Europe, went 
into this recognition; the reality of death 
and of earthly misery stared him in the 
face at all times. 

It is proverbial by now that the philo- 
sophical and literary existentialists of our 
generation have explored and analyzed 
the experience of anguish, despair, and 


8 There is a distinct anti-medical bias in this 
book; cf. ¢.g. p. 188. 

* ib., p. 106a. 

19 ib., p. 106b. 


dread. Kierkegaard wrote of “despair 
which is the sickness unto death” and 
“the concept of dread.” Heidegger speaks 
of the dread which “is involved in being- 
in-the-world. It corresponds to the fact 
that we are ill-at-ease in the world, not 
at home there.” 1! Sartre describes the 
“dreadful freedom” which “cannot but 
evoke anguish.” “I emerge alone and in 
anguish in face of the unique and pri- 
mary object that constitutes my being.” '* 
Or he declares: ‘‘forlorness and anguish 
go together.” '% R. Arele is unlikely to 
have known of Kierkegaard, and he 
surely never sat in the university-halls 
of Heidelberg or the cafe-houses of Paris. 
Yet, what more overpowering definition 
of despair is conceivable than that it is 
that state in which man cannot anymore 
pray? 


III 


The doctrine of “silence before God” 
may also help to explain one of the most 
puzzling statements in all of Jewish lit- 
erature. Among Maimonides’ most fa- 
mous theories is the thesis that God 
ordains the cult of sacrificial animals 
in the Bible only as a concession to hu- 
man weakness. For all sorts of reasons 
Maimonides obviously was not enamored 
of bloody sacrifices: they involve disre- 
gard of the humanitarian prohibition to 
inflict “pain on living beings;” his Hel- 
lenistic tendency toward intellectual and 
spiritualizing emphasis would perforce 
be somewhat antagonized by them; they 
resemble pagan practices too much. Yet 
here they were, divinely laid down in the 
Bible, and he had to come to terms with 





11 Cf. E. L. Allen, Existentialism from With- 
in, London 1953, p. 32. 

12 ib., p. 57. 

13 J.-P. Sartre, Existentialism, N.Y. 1947, p. 
HM. 
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them. He does so by assigning to them 
a historico-psychological reason (as he 
did with many other Biblical command- 
ments): the Jews, like all other peoples 
of the ancient world, were so accustomed 
to the idea that divine worship could 
only be conducted by bringing animal 
sacrifices that it would have been too 
much of a shock to them to have to dis- 
card them suddenly and all together. 
Instead, God reduced their types and 
number and restricted them to only one 
place. (Even on its own terms, there is 
an inherent self-contradiction in this 
doctrine: presumably it declares that 
God’s purpose was increasingly to abol- 
ish the sacrificial cult, gradually to habi 
tuate Israel to the idea of doing without 
it. In this sense the destruction of the 
Temple and with it the de facto elimina- 
tion of sacrifices was the next big step, 
after the intermediary stage in which the 
prophets re-emphasized the relationship 
between rite and righteousness, in the 
divine education of the Jewish people. 
In that case, certainly by the arrival of 
the Messiah it should be made complete- 
ly supererogatory. But the opposite is 
true: the Messiah will restore it. Indeed, 
Maimonides’ own Mishneh Torah is 
sometimes suspected of having intended 
messianic purposes by including the sac- 
rificial laws which other codes—of a more 
practical nature—had omitted.) 

In connection with this theory, now, 
that the sacrifices were instituted by the 
Bible as a concession to human habitua- 
tion and inertia, Maimonides makes a 
famous and extraordinary statement: 
(Guide to the Perplexed, Ill, ch. 32) if 
God had ordained the elimination of 
sacrifices, “this would then be as if a 
prophet were to come in this our time 
who would call to the service of God by 


saying: “The Lord has commanded you 


that you do not pray to Him, and that 
you do not fast, and that you do not 
implore His help in time of trouble, but 
rather that your service (of Him) con- 
sist (only) of thought without action.’ ” 

What Maimonides meant to say is 
clear enough: it might have been theo- 
retically preferable to spiritualize wor- 
ship to the point of eliminating sacri- 
fices, but practically this would have 
been too much to expect of human be- 
ings of flesh and blood used to the old 
ways of the world; to have acted other- 
wise would be comparable to a prophetic 
demand in our time (when sacrifices are 
no longer brought because there is no 
Temple) that worship be spiritualized 
even further and dispense with such 
material aspects as verbalization, fasting, 
and self-interest, as do, for example, 
some of the Quakers; this, again, mortal 
human beings, still steeped in the mate- 
riality which characterizes our age, can- 
not reasonably be expected to bear. The 
equally clear implication of this state- 
ment seems, however, never to have been 
spelled out by the commentators. Mai- 
monides, in this passage, regards sacri- 
hees as a concession to human weakness 
which ideally should be overcome; by the 
same token, if the analogy is to have any 
validity, he must also have meant that 
spoken prayers, not to speak of fasts, 
are no more than a concession to human 
weakness and should also ideally be dis- 
carded! From our modern vantage-point, 
we may sympathize with his obvious dis- 
taste for animal sacrifices and, therefore, 
be prepared to accept his argument with 
respect to them—however respectful and 
mystified we may feel in the presence of 
the relevant Biblical legislation. But how 
is one to explain that the twelfth-century 


philosopher and legalist went so far as 


not to disguise too darkly his thought 
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that the institution of prayer, the very 
pillar on which religious Judaism in 
Bible, Talmud, and throughout the ages, 
rests,—that this institution, too, is no 
more than a concession to human weak- 
ness which we should strive eventually 
to leave behind? Does he not himself 
authoritatively declare: “It is a positive 
commandment to pray every day, as it 
is said: ‘And ye shall serve the Lord 
your God!,’ and orally they were taught 
by God that this ‘service’ refers to prayer, 
as it is said: ‘And to serve Him with all 
your hearts;’ the sages said: ‘What is the 
service of the heart? It is prayer.’ ” *4 
[here is an answer to this problem 
in Maimonidean exegesis in terms of his 
philosophical system. It is part of his 
‘negative theology.” God is so great and 
unique that any words which people 
might use in relationship to God and 
which would always perforce have to 
reflect their human sensuous experiences 
would be offensive.’® ‘Theretore, even as 
the absence ot sacrifices would be ideally 
preferable, so also silence before God 
would theoretically be more fitting than 
words. In the relevant context Maimon- 
ides puts it this way: “The best thing 
said on this subject was said by the 
Psalms: “To Thee silence is praise.’ 
(Ps. 65:2) The interpretation is that s1- 
lence with reference to Thee is lauda- 
tion, for everything that we might say, 
though we intend with it magnification 
and laudation, there is always connected 


with it something that besmirches the 





14 Mishneh Torah, “Laws of Prayer,” ch. 1:1 


It is, in any case, interesting that even here 


Maimonides goes out of his way to ascribe his- 
torico-psychoiégical rather than _ philosophical 
or religious reasons to at least the number and 
the form of the prayers. Cf. ibid., 1:4-7; ch. 2; 
etc. 

15 Cf. the classic statement by R. Chanina 
in Ber. 33b. 


rank of the Highest, and we can detect 
in it a degree of inadequacy.” 1® 
However, in the last analysis, this phi- 
losophical explanation of Maimonides’ 
extraordinary statement is not complete- 
ly satisfactory: 1) one is always left a bit 
stranded by Maimonides’ §historico- 
psychological “reasons for the command- 
ments; when these reasons have van- 
ished, as surely they have in the case of 
the sacrifices, there seems to be no fur- 
ther justification for the commandments 
themselves.'7 2) The philosophical justi- 
fication of worshipful silence does not 
provide the laws ordaining prayer with 
a religious, or theological, justification. 
3) The Besht’s and R. Arele’s doctrine 
of silence before God may throw an 
entirely different light on this problem. 
It is, after all, striking that all three 
use several phrases as if they were quot 
ing from one another: “in time of 


trouble,” “thinking alone,” “do not 


pray,’ “do not implore God's help.” If 
this is a valid connection, then what 
Maimonides was addressing himself to 
was not the institution of prayer as such. 
How could he have done so in the con- 
sciousness of Judaism? What he was 
talking about were not anti-liturgical but 
extra-liturgical situations. He, like his 
chassidic successors, had in mind not the 
usual situation but the one which is 
“superlative” or extreme—in extremis. 
He was saying: in times of real anguish 
it is ideally conceivable, and perhaps 
even desirable, that a prophet might 
arise who would invite men to abstain 
from all material concerns or expressions 
and instead silently, desperately to throw 
themselves on the mercy of God.'* 


16 Guide of the Perplexed, 1, ch. 59. 

17 Cf. S. R. Hirsch’s attack on Maimonides, 
Neunzehn Briefe ueber Judentum, 18th letter 

18 There are, of course, all sorts of grada- 
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IV 


“When Saint Louis, the king of 
France, decided to make a pilgrimage to 
the holy places and heard the call of 
holiness of Brother Aegidius, he resolved 
in his heart to visit him at home. When, 
for this reason, he came to Perugia dur- 
ing his travels where he had heard that 
the Brother resided, he went to the gate 
of the brothers like a poor pilgrim and 
unknown, and there he ardently asked 
for the holy brother Aegidius. The gate- 
keeper went and told Brother Aegidius 
that a pilgrim at the door was a king 
for him. He immediately knew through 
the holy spirit who it was. Stepping out 
of his cell as if drunken, he came to the 
gate running fast, and the two fell into 
a wondrous embrace and kneeling, kissed 
one another with great fervor as if they 
had known one another as the oldest 
of friends. And when they had given one 
another signs of ardent love, neither 
spoke a word to the other, but preserv- 
ing silence in every way they parted. 
As Saint Louis was leaving, the broth- 





tions of silence, all the way from the silence 
of emptiness to the silence of overbrimming 
fullness, from the silence of agony to the si- 
lence of ineffable joy. Maimonides’ and Rosen- 
tweig’s silence, on- balance, partakes more of 
the character of messianic silence, while R. 
Arele’s silence is very much this—worldly and 
historic. These are by no means the same. Yet 
these gradations also cannot be neatly separated 
from one another, as the similarity of termi- 
nology in these two cases illustrates; they blend 
into one another. It is, above all, important to 
destroy the facile classifications of “rationalist” 
and “mystic.” Kabbalah and scholasticism share 
a common Platonic and Biblical heritage. It is 
also interesting to note that on the scale of si- 
lence Rosenzweig, commonly associated with 
“existentialist despair,” leans more toward mes- 
sianic silence, while R. Arele, representative of 
chassidism commonly associated with  this- 
worldly joy, leans more toward anguished si- 
lence. 


ers asked one of his companions who 
this man was who had been in such 
ardent embrace with Brother Aegidius. 
He answered that it was Louis, the king 
of France, who had wanted to behold 
the holy Brother Aegidius on his pil- 
grimage. Whereupon the brothers com- 
plained and said to Brother Aegidius: 
‘Oh Brother Aegidus, why did you not 
want to say anything to such a great 
king who came from France to see you 
and to hear a good word from you?’ 
Brother Aegidius replied: ‘Dearest broth- 
ers, do not be surprised that neither he 
could say anything to me nor I to him, 
for as soon as we had embraced the light 
of divine wisdom revealed his heart to 
me and mine to him. Standing in the 
eternal mirror we learned with perfect 
consolation what he had intended to say 
to me and I to him, without the noise 
of lips and tongue and better than we 
could have spoken with the lips. And 
had we wanted to explain with vocal 
sounds what we felt inwardly, such 
speech would rather have bestowed mel. 
ancholy than consolation upon us. Thus 
you may know that he left hence won- 
drously comforted.’ ” 


V 


With the exception of the passage in 
which Maimonides states his philosophi- 
cal reason for sileace before God, we 
have spoken hitherto of silence which is 
caused by man’s inability to put into 
words his innermost and truest concerns. 
There is, of course, another reason for 
keeping silent before Him, as Maimon- 





19 Translated from Martin Buber, Ekstatische 
Konfessionen, pp. 70f. Aegidius became a dis- 
ciple of Saint Francis in 1208 and died in 1262. 
Friedich Heller, in Das Gebet, 5th ed., Munich 
1923, pp. 288-290 and notes has collected some 
other beautiful passages on silent prayer. 
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ides in that passage makes clear: God is 
so great that He cannot be compassed in 
speech. Zech. 2:17: “Keep silent, all flesh, 
before the Lord, for He is awakened 
Hab. 2:20: 
‘And the Lord is in His holy sanctuary; 
keep silent before Him, all the earth!” 


from His holy dwelling.” 


(When the lion comes roaring out of his 
lair no other animal dares raise its voice, 
and when he is asleep in the lair the 
other animals are hushed for tear of 
waking him.) This truth found its classic 
expression in the Talmudic story of the 
man who stood before R. Chanina and 
appealed to God as “the great, mighty, 


awesome, feared, 


powerful, potent, 
strong, valiant, enduring, and honored 
God.” R. Chanina waited until he had 
finished and then scolded him for having 
heaped so many attributes on the name 
of the Almighty. “Even the three attri- 
butes which we do declare, if Moses our 
teacher had not used them in the Bible 
and if the men of the Great Assembly 
had not come and fixed them in ou 


prayer, we would not employ them.” 7° 


Ihe entire chain of Jewish “negative 
theology,” climaxing in Maimonides 


himself, finds its basic text in this state- 
ment. In the Christian mystic tradition 
the recognition that no word and “no- 
thing” is adequate to God, and that, 
therefore, properly speaking only silence 
befits Him, reaches the ultimate point 
in the sentence of the Theologia Ger- 
manica: “Now mark: by the Father I 
understand the perfect, simple, Good 
which is All and above All... And it 
cannot be any one of those things which 
the creature, as creature, can compre- 
hend and understand. For whatever the 
creature, as creature, can comprehend 
and understand, conforms with its crea- 
ture nature; it is something, this or that, 





20 ¢f. note 15 


and therefore is likewise all creature. 
Now if the simple, perfect Good were a 
something, this or that, which the crea- 
ture understands, it would not be All, 
and in All, and therefore also not per- 
fect. Therefore, we name it also ‘Noth- 
ing.’ "* 21 


Vi 


Man is thus literally struck speechless. 
He stands before his God and can say 
nothing because he cannot address Him 
before Whom he stands and he cannot 
find words with which to express his 
own concerns. And yet speak he must, 
and he wishes to speak. So he prays to 
be able to pray: “Oh Lord, open Thou 
my lips, so that my mouth shall tell of 
Thy praise.” 

Man must speak in the first place be- 
cause he is not the perfect spiritual being 
that can act without taking action o1 
express himself without saying words. 
God may know what goes on in his heart 
without it having been articulated, but 
man himself would not know it. Our 
thoughts only come into being as they 
are shaped into representative sounds; 
the thought does not exist prior to its 
name. Our emotions in turn are only 
chaotic and undirected psychic states 
until they have been channeled into self- 
conscious verbalizations. Indeed, reason 
is the logos. Without the word there is 
nothing, neither man’s knowledge of 
himself or of God. Without speaking of 
it man could not come to be aware of 
his sin nor could he purify himself of it. 
In this sense, speech is in fact a conces- 
sion to man’s weakness or imperfection. 
Or, to put it positively, silent mysticism 





21 “Darum nennt man es auch Nichts.” Li- 
brary of Christian Classics, vol. XIII, Late Med 
iaeval Mysticism, Phil. 1957, p. 347. 
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is always tempted to fall into wild and 
meaningless irrationality. Tohu vavohu 
itself was chaos and void until the divine 
word transformed it into Creation. In 
turn, man is not man but by virtue of 
language. In speaking he becomes God- 
like. 

There is yet another reason why man 
must speak. Until we have words we do 
not even know what it is that we want 
to say. There is not first the content and 
then the form into which this content is 
poured, but the form produces its own 
content. Human speech is not like medi- 
aeval economics in which a man needed 
a pair of shoes, went to the shoe-maker 
and ordered them, and then the shoe- 
maker sat down to manufacture them; 
it is rather like modern economics in 
which the shoe-maker, having made the 
shoes, instigates the need for them on 
the part of the potential consumer. Con- 
eregations or individuals, left to then 
own devices, without prayerbook or pre- 
centor, would know neither what to pray 
nor how to pray.** 

[his is why we use the prayerbook. 
One is asked: how do I learn to pray? 
[here is really only one answer: pray! 

Pray other people’s prayers You will 
appropriate them to your self by using 
them and pouring your own personality 
into them. Do not wait until you “feel 
like” praying or until you know how to 
pray. You never will. This is really a 
case of “we shall do and then hear.’ And 
even if we could occasionally speak with- 
out having to use the thoughts and 


words of others. how shabby and senti- 





22 This is even true of, say, a Quaker who 
prays privately and silently. He would have 
nothing to say before God if antecedent human 
culture had not bequeathed to him language 
and forms of thought which he uses internally 


mentally self-indulgent such worship in- 
variably turns out to be! “In a sense, our 
liturgy is a higher form of silence 

The spirit of Israel speaks, the self is 


silent.”” 23 
Vil 

And thus we always find ourselves sus- 
pended between the two opposed im- 
pulses: we cannot and must not speak, 
and yet speak we must; God cannot be 
addressed and yet He must be spoken 
to; man cannot say what goes on in his 
heart, and yet he does not even exist 
unless he speaks out. 

Ihe paradox cannot be overcome. 
[here it stands, unresolved and irresolv- 
able. Prayer must always tend to fade 
oif into silence if it is to be a spiritual 
exercise and reach Spirit. Silence must 
always tend to erupt into prayer and 
be undergirded by words if it is to con- 
stitute the relationship between two 
persons whose very essence resides in the 
fact of Creation and whose nature is 
logos. You can only try to pursue both 
goals at the same time. To reach them 
both simultaneously is the ideal con- 
summation. You declare: “His Name is 
elevated above all praise and blessings,” 
and in the same breath you praise His 
Name: “Praised is the Lord who is ulti 
mately praised forever and ever.” 7°* The 
paradox can be overcome only messi 


anically 


23 Cf. Maimonides, loc. cit. Cf. also A. | 
Heschel, Man's Quest for God, “Prayer Begins 
where Expressions End,” “To Thee Silence is 
Praise,” pp. 37-44 

23a This may, therefore, be the true theolog 
ical reason, not the ingenious tannaitic inte: 
pretation reflected in Ibn Ezra’s exegesis, for 
the liturgical connection between Neh. 9:5 and 


the Pesuke de-Zimra, as suggested by Liebreich, 


loc. cit., pp. 236 














A JEWISH EXISTENTIALIST HERO: 


rHE SYMBOLIC STRUCTURE OF A WHOLE LOAF by §S. ]. 


ARNOLD 


hough virtually unknown outside the 

Hebrew reading public, S. J. Agnon 
(b. 1888) has enjoyed almost unanimous 
critical acclaim for some fifty years in 
the Hebrew press. His seven published 
volumes of novels, short stories, and folk- 
attracted attention only 


tales have not 


because of the technical virtuosity they 
display but also because in varying de 
grees they deal with the vexatious prob- 
lems of the spirit which have beset twen- 
tieth century man.! 


Interestingly enough, only in the thir 


ties did critics succeed in penetrating 

1 S. J. Agnon, Kol Sippurav Shel Sh. Y. Ag 
non, 7 vols (Jerusalem, 1952). In addition to 
this set Agnon has also written: a series of 


stories published after 1952 in periodicals but 


not yet collected in a volume; three collections 
of sayings and customs dealing with various as 


pects of traditional Jewish life 
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S. Y. Agnon, the most widely translated among 
contemporary Hebrew writers, continues to draw 
the increasing attention of literary critics. Be- 
neath his archaic Hebrew style, suggestive of 
a world serenely ordered, critics have uncovered 
the themes and situations familiar from modern 
alienation, absurdity 


existentialist literature 


and self-discovery. These are focused by Agnon 
through a web of symbolism drawn from tradi 


The 


literature at 


tional Jewish sources writer, who teaches 


modern Hebrew the University of 
California, here offers an analysis of an 


that 


Agnon 


story reveals both the discursive meaning 


of the symbols its author employs as well as 
their thematic ambiance. The result is a Jewish 


existentialist hero 


l. 


Agnon 


BAND 


through the bright classical composure 
of his prose style and glimpse the murky 


spiritual veritable 


anguish below, a 
“dark night of the soul’ which had per- 
sisted unnoticed for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Beginning in the thirties, Agnon, 


had 


allegories and symbols, evolved a highly 


who previously employed dreams, 


compressed and suggestive narrative tech- 
nique, not unlike Kafka’s, which was ob- 
viously more suited to convey the doubt 
and confusion of the pious, traditional 
Jew who is also intellectually a citizen 
of Western Europe with its broad hu- 
(nce 


shockingly of the power of blackness in 


manistic tradition 


appl ised sO 


the nonrealistic short stories of the thir- 


ties and the 


earlier works and found there what they 


forties, critics returned to 
had overlooked before. It is in this sense, 
therelore, that these later stories collec- 
tively entitled Sepher HaMa’asim “The 
Book of Tales’ provide the proper in- 
troduction to the entire corpus.” 

Fortunately, at least one of 
Whole Loaf (Pat 


has finally been published in English af- 


these 


stories, A Shelema), 


fording the English reader a first oppor 
tunity to enter the world of Agnon with 


the proper perspective. The translator's 
2 In the 1952 edition, Sepher HaMa’asim is 
pp. 103-249 of Vol. VI 
titled Samukh Venir'eh 
8’ “A Whole Loaf” trans. I 
Loaf ed. Sholom |. Kahn, 


found on which is en 


M Lask, AW hole 


Tel-Aviv, 1957) pp 
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selection of this particular story could 
not have been fortuitous inasmuch as it 
had been singled out by B. Kurzweil, 
one of the foremost Israeli critics, as the 
most characteristic in Sepher HaMa’- 
asim.* In our discussion of the symbolic 
structure of Pat Shelema we shall refer 
frequently to Kurzweil’s pioneering anal- 
ysis both because it has set the prece- 
dent for subsequent treatments of Ag- 
non and because we feel that it is es- 
sentially wrong. 

Though Kurzweil’s analysis is highly 
suggestive it is far from exhaustive and 
therefore dangerously subjective: instead 
of tracing the symbolic structure rigor- 
ously he hovers impressionistically over 
the prime symbols and disregards the ob- 
jective details, the essential questions of 
technique, and, not of least importance, 
the significance of the title. Quite often, 
when a critic concentrates only upon 
prime symbols to the neglect of their po- 
sition among the many ramifications and 
allusions which hold the symbols in a 
coherent structure, he can easily force 
the meaning and import of these sym- 
bols quite unwittingly. Kurzweil begins 
and ends with a formula which seems 
to derive from Faust: the hero fails to 
recapture his lost spiritual unity because 
of his unbridled yearning for material 
things (symbolized by The Whole Loaf) 
and his egotism. Whatever deflects him 
from the true path is “demonic”; to 
Kurzweil, in fact, one of the characters 
in the story is Mephistopheles. 

As we shall demonstrate in our anal- 
ysis, Kurzweil overlooked both the fact 
that the loaf was “whole” (pat shelema 
is a technical term in Hebrew),® and 





316-331. The Hebrew original first appeared 
in Moznayim 4th yr., Vols. 28-29, 1933. 

4 “Nituah HaSippur Pat Shelema,” Masekhet 
HaRoman pp. 81-89, (Jerusalem, 1953). 

5 In his notes on “A Whole Loaf” appended 


the obvious allusion offered at the be- 
ginning of the story to a Talmudic say- 
ing which equates the preparation for 
the Sabbath to preparation for the world 
to come. The problem is far more com- 
plicated than the opposition of the ma- 
terial to the spiritual and the outcome 
is not a partial return, as Kurzweil 
would have us believe, but frustration. 
Finally, but of utmost concern, Kurz- 
weil fails to distinguish between the 
writer Agnon who created the story, and 
the story's hero, the narrating introspec- 
tive “I.” 

Even a cursory reading of the story 
cannot fail to alert the reader to two 
features, two lines of force around which 
all the other particles of the story are 
poised: The point of view of the narra- 
tive “I”; and the specific religious atmos- 
phere through which the action moves. 
Though the first is a rather common 
phenomenon in this century, we should 
never lose sight of the fact—so formative 
in this story—that all objects, characters, 
and moments are seen through the 
psyche of the narrator and exist only in 
their relation to it. The narrator is less 
egotistical than solipsistic, and his aliena- 





to the anthology by the same name pp. 340-41, 
S. J. Kahn asserts: “But I feel in it, also, a 
somewhat pathetic desire for completeness an« 
‘wholeness’ in a drastically imperfect world 

Unfortunately, his espousal of Kurzweil’s read 
ing blocks his further penetration into the story 
Y. Levinger, in his recent article on this story 
(in the Festschrift LeAgnon Shai pp. 179-183) 
seems to be on the verge of an adequate in 
sight into the nature of this ‘wholeness’ when 
he asserts that whatever value we attribute to 
‘the whole loaf’ must stem from religious cate 
gories. However, Levinger fails to explain the 
crucial antithesis of the story between ‘the 
whole loaf’ and the letters. Furthermore, since 
the emphasis here is upon the narrator as an 
isolated individual, there seems to be no point 
to Levinger’s remarks about society or his in- 
nuendos concerning illicit relations. 
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tion less a willed, selfish aloofness from 
society (according to Kurzweil) than an 
ineluctable, haunting perspective on 
reality. Furthermore, aside from its sub- 
jective peculiarities, the psyche operative 
in the story is clearly that of an ortho- 
dox Jew; its concern and reactions are 
those of one whose frame of reference 
is “the religion of Moses and Israel.” 

Since the reader must adopt the point 
of view of the pious, traditional Jew 
while reading this story, the specific 
religious aspects of the given situation 
should be elucidated. The story takes 
place on and after the Sabbath. Accord- 
ing to Jewish law and lore,® the holy 
Sabbath is taken to be the sign of the 
covenant between Israel and the Lord, 
a reminder of the fundamental belief 
that the world was created by Him. The 
Sabbath, then, should be observed with 
joyous sanctity; a man, for instance, 
should both prepare for the Sabbath and 
eat abundantly on it in honor of the 
day. 

More specifically, the following quotes 
from Hayye Adam concerning the bread 
eaten on the Sabbath will be found ger- 
mane to “A Whole Boaf.” 


“It is the custom among all Jewry 
to bake breads in honor of the Sab- 
bath. There are two reasons for this: 
in order that a woman might take a 
Halla (a white bread eaten on Sabbath 
and holidays) because on Sabbath Eve 
the first man, who was the halla (im- 
plied meaning: sanctification) of the 
world was created; in order that he 





6 I take as my source of law and lore Abra- 
ham Danzig’s Hayye Adam of 1810 both be- 
cause of its great popularity and its date which 
approximates the period which, to Agnon, rep- 
resents the Golden Age against which he meas- 
ures the spiritual ills of modern man. The ref- 
erences are to the section dealing with the laws 
of Sabbath, Article I, Paragraph | and 2. 


(the husband) may eat the bread of a 
Jew.” 7 

The first reason assumes the reader's 
knowledge of the popular notion that 
a woman, by preparing the halla for her 
husband, was assisting him to observe 
the Lord’s commandments as opposed to 
Eve who enticed Adam to disobey the 
Lord thereby causing their expulsion 
from the Garden of Eden. The second 
reason given refers to the difficulty of 
living a total Jewish life in a non-Jewish 
environment or, more remotely, in the 
Diaspora. Hayye Adam goes on to in- 
struct the observant Jew: 


“A man must slice two whole loaves 
at each Sabbath meal.” 8 


Che term pat shelema, therefore, trig- 
gers off a chain of interlocking associa- 
tion: the Sabbath meals; the sanctity of 
the Sabbath; wholeness; wholeness of 
family; wholeness of spirit; the life of 
the spirit; the life according to the law; 
life within the society of the Law; per- 
sonal identity. The “whole loaf,” there- 
fore, symbolizes a coherent cluster of 
spiritual, not material values; the narra- 
tor’s unfulfilled desire for a “whole loaf’ 
represents modern man’s yearning for 
spiritual wholeness. Most of the incor- 
rect readings of this story can be traced 
to the inability to discern the connota- 
tion of the central symbol. Bread, to be 
sure, is ordinarily a symbol of material- 
ity; but Agnon is not speaking of bread 
in general but of pat shelema, a technical 
term with religious overtones. 

Furthermore, since, as we shall see, the 
narrator seems to totter on the brinks of 
Heaven and Hell, it is pertinent to men- 
tion that in Jewish lore the righteous in 





T op. cit. Laws of Sabbath, Article I, Para- 
graph 4. 

8 op. cit. Laws of Sabbath, Article VII, Para- 
graph 2. 
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Heaven are usually regaled with sump- 
tuous meals. Only when the precise 
usage of the term is grasped together 
with its logical associations does the story 
begin to unlock its meanings. The fol- 
lowing detailed analysis will demon- 
strate, among other things, how scrupu- 
lously precise Agnon is in the meaning 


of his key symbol. 
II 


“I had not tasted anything all day 
long. | had made no preparations on 
Sabbath eve, so I had nothing to eat on 
the Sabbath. At that time I was on my 
own. My wife and my children were 
abroad, and I had remained all by my- 
self at home, so that the bother of at- 
tending to my food fell upon myself.” ® 

It is no mere coincidence that the 
situation set by the first three sentences 
of the story is the exact opposite of the 
traditional Sabbath situation symbolized 
by the term pat shelema: The Sabbath is 
not dignified by feasting but desecrated 
by the involuntary fast of the narrator 
who simply did not prepare for the Sab- 
bath; instead of enjoying the company 
of his family on the Sabbath the narra- 
tor is “on his own falone]”; and, what 
is worse, his family was “‘abroad [outside 
the Holy Land}” while he obviously was 
in Jerusalem. The underlying tone, 
then, is one of alienation: alienation 
from the sanctity of the Sabbath, from 
family. The narrator is dependent fo 
his food on outside, impersonal sources: 
hotels, restaurants, cafés. 

The implications of the situation are 





9 Inasmuch as we are writing a running com- 
mentary on the story, the citation of pages is 
unnecessary. Brackets are used to indicate: a 


substitution of a more precise translation; the 
substitution of the third person for the first 
person of the text to facilitate reading. 


magnified sevenfold when one recalls 
that it is actually a veiled allusion—in 
similar language—to a popular Talmudic 
statement: “He who has made prepara- 
tions on Friday shall eat on the Sab- 
bath,” '° meaning that he who makes 
preparations in this world can expect 
reward in the hereafter. This is not the 
story of one man’s hunger and confusion 
in Jerusalem on a particular Sabbath 
but rather the anguished meditations of 
a highly sophisticated orthodox Jew on 
the state and destiny of his soul. 
Throughout the story Agnon consistently 
externalizes and concretizes in realistic 
situations the internal throbbing of his 
soul, 

Ihe following paragraphs in this 
chapter prove the relevance of the Tal. 
mudic statement. The first, describing 
the oppressive heat in a vivid accumula- 
tion of nouns, verbs, and adjectives al) 
signifying fire and intense heat, is a real- 
istic reworking of verbal pictures of 
Gehenna, of Hell, often painted in Jew 
ish ethical literature. Significantly, it is 
cooler at home. As the sun sets and the 
air cools the narrator goes out to the 
street in anticipation of a fine meal. The 
thronged streets of Jerusalem on a late 
Saturday afternoon comprise a realistic 
picture of an idyllic situation: “They 
came out to glean a little of the atmos- 
phere of Sabbath twilight which Jeru- 
salem borrows from The Garden of Eden 
[Paradise]."" These intentional references 
to Hell and Heaven serve to expand the 
metaphysical aspects of the situation 
stated in the first paragraph. 

Once the stage is set, the narrator tells 
us: “I was borne along with them [the 
passers-by] till I came to my own path 
[to a solitary path).’’ Whatever the nar- 
rator must undergo, he must undergo 





10 Babylonian Talmud, Aboda Zara $a. 
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alone precisely because these events are 
really externalizations of highly personal 
internal conditions. 


Ii 


Ihe old man knocking at the window 
and appearing, by no means coinciden- 
tally, while the narrator is alone in the 
street, is also an externalization, repre 
senting his conscience as an orthodox 
Jew, a conscience which takes for its 
points of reference the Traditional Jew- 
ish Law, the Law of Moses. B. Kurzweil 
has judiciously identified the old man, 
Dr. Yekutiel Ne’eman with the historical 
figure of Moses, the lawgiver. ‘The very 
name is significant: Yekutiel—a name fo1 
Moses in legends; Ne’eman—“faithful,”’ 
alluding to Moses, the faithful shepherd 
of the people. He “is a very considerable 
sage and his words are pleasant.” But 
the narrator is not worthy of hearing 
the “magnificent thoughts we are accus 
tomed to hear from him.” Echoing the 
opening sentences of alienation at the 
beginning of the first chapter, Dr. 
Ne’eman rebukes the narrator for having 
left his family outside the land, and 
thereby implies that the narrator himself 
—and not external conditions—is respon 
sible for his own alienation: conscience 
stricken, the narrator attempts vainly to 
save himself by escaping himself, and 
changes the subject to an objective dis- 
cussion of Dr. Ne’eman’s famous book. 

Dr. Ne’eman’s book is, of course, the 
Torah, the Five Books of Moses and all 
they represent. While the narrator praises 
the book to placate Dr. Ne’eman we are 
presented two possible attitudes toward 
the Pentateuch: the scholar’s scientifix 
questioning of its authorship; the moral- 
ist’s approbation of its salutory effect 


upon human behavior. The scholars are 


divided in their opinion: some attribute 
its authorship to a Lord (... .) (The 
four dots wisely interpreted by Kurzweil 
to represent the ineffable tetragramma- 
ton); others claim Ne’eman wrote it by 
himself but ascribed it to “a certain Lord 
whom no man ever saw.” The moralist, 
however, regarding the book not as a 
matter of scholarship but a way of life 
rejoices that “since it first became known 
the world has grown slightly better.” 
The relevance of the two attitudes grows 
clearer as the story progresses but given 
the over-all religious aspect of the story, 
the moralistic and not the scholarly atti- 
tude should be the correct one for the 
repentant sinner. 

The narrator apparently angers Dr. 
Ne’eman by his empty, ingratiating 
praise of his book for the latter turns 
away without answering. The venerable 
doctor, however, “returned with a pocket 
of letters to be taken to the post office 
and sent by registered mail.” (The term 
“registered mail” is conveyed by a He- 
brew word ‘ahrayut’ which also means 
“responsibility”). Putting the letters in 
his breast poc ket, the narrator promises 
to perform his mission faithfully. 

The letters and the narrator's obliga- 
tion to dispatch them appear obsessively 
in each of the remaining chapters of the 
story and are always contrasted with the 
narrator's desire to eat, later particular- 
ized as the yearning for “the whole loaf.” 
Though we agree that Kurzweil has cor- 
rectly identified the letters as the com- 
mandments, both oral and written, by 
which an orthodox Jew must live, we 
dissent from his view of their function 
in the story and the meaning of the story 
as a whole. The antithesis, in our opi- 
nion, is not between spirituality and 
materiality—Aa la Kurzweil—but, more 


precisely, between the life lived by the 
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commandments, well-defined and bind- 
ing, and the vague yearning for whole- 
ness and sanctity, a yearning with a de- 
finable object but no definite means of 
realization. The point of the story is that 
all means except the traditional means 
are doomed to failure. But the narrative 
“I” is plagued by a psychological ambi- 
valence which, in effect, is the unresolved 
tension between the yearning for the 
end without traditional means and the 
deeply inculcated sentiment that the 
means, the commandments, are an obli- 
gation which must be discharged faith- 
fully and unquestioningly. 


IV 


In the first three chapters we are pro- 
vided with the situation which is both 
the backdrop and cause of the action 
about to take place in the seven subse- 
quent chapters. This division between 
situation setting and action corresponds 
to the realistic division in time. The first 
three chapters take place while it is still 
technically Sabbath; the ensuing quest 
for “the whole loaf” takes place after 
sunset when the sanctity and laws of the 
Sabbath have expired and man must face 
the workaday world. 

The workaday world is ushered in by 
a brief episode which characterizes post- 
Sabbath time and adumbrates the narra- 
tor’s hesitation to dispatch the letters of 
Dr. Ne’eman. On account of the tradi- 
tion that Moses died on the expiration 
of the Sabbath, the congregation in the 
House of Study refrained from the study 
of the Five Books of Moses. It is obvious 
that the Sabbath and the Five Books of 
Moses both represent sanctity and whole- 
ness, perhaps in different ways. Since the 
narrator had not prepared for the Sab- 
bath, he could not eat on the Sabbath 


and had to defer his quest for food until 
after the Sabbath. The mournful dark- 
ness in the House of Study is an omen 
of things to come. The same failure of 
unquestioning religious purpose which 
prevented him from preparing for the 
Sabbath also motivates his constant vacil- 
lation between his obligation to Dr. 
Ne’eman and his yearning for food, for 
unmediated spiritual satisfaction. Several 
times in chapters four, five and six, the 
narrator changes his mind, tormented by 
his own decision. His feverish imagina- 
tion conjures up visions of the conse- 
quences of his pending decision; his 
taxed reason invents one rationalization 
after another for his mixed sentiments. 
Even the final decision to go to the post 
ofhce is sullied by reservations and re- 
grets: The road is rough; the postal offi- 
cials will be slow; the food in the res- 
taurants will get cold. The decision lacks 
the sincerity and devotion—the Kavvana 
—which the performance of command- 
ments must have. 


V 


Though he stands before the post 
office, the narrator cannot enter for lack 
of kavvana. The actual obstacle to or 
distraction from the dispatching of the 
letters appears in the form of Mr. Gress- 
ler, supposedly a friend of the narrator. 
Like Dr. Ne’eman, Mr. Gressler is an 
externalization of a part of the narrator's 
psyche. As his name—probably of Yid- 
dish origin—would indicate, Gressler is 
a figure of worldly importance as op- 
posed to Dr. Ne’eman whose significance 
transcends time and space. Kurzweil’s 
identification of Gressler with Mephis- 
topheles injects a foreign element into 
a story in which all attitudes, problems, 


and symbols are those of normative Juda- 
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ism. Only when we consider both Dr. 
Ne’eman and Gressler as opposing parts 
of the narrator’s psyche do the details of 
their descriptions and their actions, both 
past and present, assume meaning and 
form a coherent pattern. 

Both 


break the realistic illusion of the story: 


Gressler’s entrance and exit 
he appears driving a two-horse carriage 
scattering the pedestrians before him 
with a malicious glee at a time when 
there were no longer horses in the city 
his disappearance after the chariot ove 
turns (chapter eight) is not even men 
tioned by the narrator. And yet, in spite 
of—or perhaps because of—the air of un- 
reality which envelops him, Mr. Gressler 
is the most clearly defined figure in the 
story. Recalling the past, the narrator 
tells us “he was an intelligent and polite 
person, and although he was a fleshy 
fellow, his fleshiness was not noticed by 
reason of his intelligence [wide learn- 
ing). A man of affairs, Gressler “is gifted 
with exceptional wisdom, of the kind 
which undermines all the wisdom you 
further 
more, he has taken the trouble to show 
the narrator “all kinds of pleasures.” He 
“had something about him which at 


may have learned elsewhere’; 


tracted all who saw him,” even those 
who were fleeing his horses hooves; the 
narrator, moreover, is firmly convinced 
that Gressler prefers him to all other 
people. Worldly, fleshy, brilliant, attrac- 
tive, known to the author “from the day 
fhe] reached a maturity of knowledge,” 
Gressler represents all the quafities 
which, in this story, are opposed to those 
ideals represented by Dr. Ne’eman. 

We learn, for instance, that the first 
falling out between the narrator and 
Gressler is the result of the latter's part 
in the burning of the former's books 


probably books of traditional law and 


ore. While playing cards on the floor 
beneath the narrator’s apartment, in the 
home of a converted Jew (i.e. one who 
has abandoned the life of the Law), 
Gressler inspired him to set fire to his 
worthless ersatz merchandise in order to 
collect the insurance. After the fire 
(which corresponds to the fire of Gehin- 
nom in the first chapter) the convert 
collected his insurance but the narrator 
not only lost everything, but was em- 
broiled in frustrating and costly law 
suits in a claim against the municipality. 
But there is a second reason for the 
estrangement: since, in preparation for 
his journey to the Land of Israel, the 
narrator “was devoting [himself] to Dr. 
Ne’eman’s book,” and “was neglecting 
these worldly affairs . 
[him] be.” 


.. Mr. Gressler let 


Inasmuch as Gressler is actually a part 
of the narrator, the latter cannot escape 
him. Gressler turns upon the boat to 
Palestine, travelling first class and even 
assists the narrator to clear customs 
Gressler can take care of himself. In 
Jerusalem the friendship was rekindled 
“particularly in those days when my 
wile was away from the country.” Again, 
the very state of alienation which is the 
setting for the story as a whole is also 
the state favorable for the friendship 
between them. And though Gressler’s 
company was pleasant and his knowledge 
prestigious, almost prophetic, the narra- 
tor’s conscience bothered him. The real 
significance of Gressler having been copi- 
ously documented, the reader need not 
assume demonology with Kurzweil or 
homosexuality as intimated by Y. Levin- 
ger.'! 

Returning to the time of the action 
of the story (chapter eight) we find the 
narrator entering Gressler’s carriage in 


11 Levinger, op. at. pp. 182-3. 
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front of the post office. It is not insignifi- 
cant that it is the narrator who signals 
and calls Gressler and not the opposite. 
In Gressler’s presence both the hunger 
and the sense of obligation to post the 
letters recede from the narrator's con- 
sciousness. If the desire for food, later 
particularized as “a whole loaf,’ repre- 
sents man’s lust for material satisfaction 
—as Kurzweil would have us believe—this 
passage would be pointless. Why should 
Gressler, Kurzweil’s Mephistopheles, dis- 
tract the narrator from his quest for 
gratification of the sense and the ego, 
the very vices which this Mephistopheles 
is supposed to signify? The passage does 
assume meaning, however, when we rea- 
lize that food, or “the whole loaf,” sym- 
bolizes unmediated spiritual satisfaction. 

The tension between the narrator and 
Gressler or, to verbalize it more explicit- 
ly, between the narrator's entire psyche 
and that part which is eminently at 
home in the world of affairs, is strained 
to the breaking point by the appearance 
of Mr. Hofni: the narrator would prefer 
to avoid him but Gressler invites him 
to enter the carriage. Hofni (probably 
an allusion to one of the rapacious sons 
of Eli, the priest (I Sam. 3 and 4) is a 
“bothersome fellow” whose pride in life 
is his invention of a new mouse-trap. 
But Hofni is more than a garrulous gad- 
geteer who, “when [he] goes gnawing at 
your brains, it’s quite likely that you 
would prefer the mice to the conversa- 
tion of the trapmaker.”” The translator 
has unfortunately mistranslated the state- 
ment ‘and the mouse-trap is very use- 
ful." Agnon says here that the mouse- 
trap is a great tikkun, a metaphysical 
term suggesting the “repair” or “correc- 
tion” of the imperfections of this world. 
Looking forward to Chapter 11, we no- 


tice the presence there of mice or rats, 


representing remorse or spiritual disgust. 
It is obvious, then, that Hofni and his 
mouse traps symbolize the artificial and 
mechanical—but futile though apparent- 
ly facile—approach to correct the imper- 
fections of this world. 

In his rage, the narrator seizes the 
reins from Gressler and clumsily over- 
turns the carriage in his frantic attempt 
to escape Hofni. As they roll in the dust 
the narrator screams in pain and indig- 
nation but Gressler “kept on laughing, 
as though he found pleasure in dusting 
himself with the dust of the horses legs 


and fluttering between life and death.” 


Ig 
As the narrator, who yearns for the 
whole life, realizes that Gressler delights 
in the presence of death the latter dis- 
appears from the scene and the entire 
story. Though Gressler’s exit seems to be 
as enigmatic as his entrance, we should 
recall that he enters to distract the narra- 
tor from the post office and exits when 
the latter is utterly disgusted with him 
both quite plausible when we realize 
what Gressler actually represents. 
Gathering his bones from the dust and 
cleaning himself off, the narrator remem- 
bers his hunger and enters “the first 
hotel that came [his] way’’—a rash mis- 
take. Though at first impressed by the 
fact that this hotel has “fine arrange- 
ments and polite and quick service and 
good food and excellent wine and worthy 
guests,” the light of the dining hall 
blinds him, the scent of the good food 
confuses him. In this palace of alien 
splendor it is quite unlikely that he will 
find satisfaction. Though he wants to 
snatch something to eat, the sight of the 
room and its grave guests inhibit him; 
sitting at the table and perusing the 
menu he feels uneasy. ‘The imposing air 


of social convention seems to doom his 


quest. “‘How many good things there are 
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which a happy man can eat his full of, 
and how long it seems to take until they 
ire brought to him!” The narrator's ex- 
clamation adumbrates the frustration of 
the final chapters and in a broader sense, 
that of the entire story. 


VI 


Che frustration of the last three chap- 
ters—the narrator is never served his food 

echoes his inner distraction and indeci 
siveness. Since he seeks spiritual satisfac- 
tion by unspecified means, or by obvi- 
iting the means, he has no sure guide 
to his actions and desires. He fumbles 
and hesitates. A modern ‘Tantalus, the 
food escapes his grasp precisely when it 
seems nearest. The unbreakable concate- 
nation of frustrations begins most acci- 
dentally when the narrator attempts to 
impress the waiter by ordering “a whole 
loaf.” Time after time the waiter brings 
trays laden with food to other guests but 
not to the narrator who invents many 
excuses to explain the delay. He “began 
rebuking [himself] for asking for a whole 
loaf, when [he] would have been satis- 
hed even with a small slice.” 

The feeling of remorse evokes a re- 
vealing side incident. The narrator sees 
i child holding a halla “of the kind that 
my mother, may she rest in peace, used 
to bake us for Purim, and which I can 
till taste now.’ Remorse kindles nostal- 
via for the carelree innocence of child- 
hood, the security of family life, and the 
familiar, still meaningful pattern of reli- 
gions observance—in brief, the cluster of 
issocations which one might ordinarily 
connect with the term pat shelema. He 
‘would have given the world for just a 
mouthful from that loaf.”” One mouthful 
or a small slice would have sufficed—a 


realization which came all too late. In 


his frantic desire for the totality of ex- 
periences associated with pat shelema, 
he unwittingly forfeits his opportunity 
to enjoy the slightest experience. 
Though he wanted to tell the waiter 
he would do without the whole loaf, he 
could not open his mouth. As the strik 
ing of the clock reminds him of the 
passage of time, he recalls his obligation 
to post Dr. Ne’eman’s letters. In his 
panic, he jumps up overturning a tray 
in the waiter’s hands. From the hotel 
keeper he learns that it was his own 
long-awaited meal which he overturned. 
His own anxiety and guilt regarding the 
letter prevent his achieving unmediated 
spiritual satisfaction. By the end of chap- 
ter ten his frustration is complete: not 
only has he overturned the tray with his 
meal but he realizes that “the post office 
doors were already closed, and even if 
[he] were to go there it would be no 
use. Lhe closing of the doors, of gates 
is a common Rabbinic metaphor sug- 
gesting the end of a period of divine 
grace or compassion. As in the scenes of 
Greek mythology, his 


spirit flits back and forth from the kit 


irustration in 


chen to the post office, free of the body 
but caged by its insatiable yearning 

If the story up to this point has always 
been on the verge of fantasy, chapter 
eleven introduces us into the realm of 
nightmare. “They did not fetch me any 
other meal,” sighs the narrator, and as 
the guests rise to leave, he is left alone 
in the litter of “bones and leavings and 
empty bottles and a dirty tablecloth” 
still obsessively waiting for his meal. The 
room is darkened except for one light 
burning faintly. Even the letters “had 
beceme dirty with the muck and the 


mire and the wine.” The creaking of a 
key in the lock “like the sound of a nail 


being hammered into the flesh” informs 
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him that he is locked in. The rustling 
of mice nibbling at the food (an exter- 
nalization of his own remorse) terrifies 
him: “he'll gnaw at me.” Even the cat, 
hailed by the narrator as “my salvation” 
does not frighten the mice but rather 
joins in the nibbling. When the last light 
goes out the cat’s eyes glow in the dark. 
At this climax of the phantasmagoria, he 
both falls—for the second time—and 
hears Gressler’s carriage outside. Here, 
for the first time, Gressler does not heed 
his call: the practical, wor!dly side of his 
personality cannot help him now. The 
narrator is now completely alone in this 
dark infernal setting. 

Dozing off, he sleeps through the night 
amidst the refuse of the restaurant. In 
the morning he is wakened by the clean- 
ers who are astonished to find him 
among the litter, perhaps a part of the 
litter. As they laugh, a waiter (probably 
the one who was to serve him the pre- 
vious night) identifies him by his absurd 
request: “This is the one who was ask- 
ing for the whole loaf.” His absurdity 
has become his identity. 

For the second time in this story the 
narrator picks himself up, dirty, aching, 
and still hungry. Though besmirched in 
the dirt twice, he still has the strength 
and the will to rise and continue on this 
quest. Leaving the hotel, he goes home 
to wash, his mind constantly bedeviled 
by his obligation to post the letters, an 
obligation which could not be discharged 
since it was already Sunday when post 
offices were closed “for things that the 
clerk did not consider important.” Sig- 
nificantly, the story ends as it had begun. 
The narrator remarks as he sets out 
again on a quest for food: “I was all 
alone at that time. My wife and children 


were out of the country, and all the 


bother of my food fell on me alone.” 


The cycle begins anew; the narrator is 
ready to begin again the agonized proc- 
ess of frustration in search of “the whole 
loaf.” 


Vil 


In the growing reaction against read 
ing in depth which often fastens relent. 
lessly upon symbolism or psychoanalysis, 
readers are often suspicious, even skepti 
cal of any essay which delves beneath the 
surface of plot and characterization. Pre 
judiced against any interpretation which 
might conjure up the association with 
“message hunting,” readers at times lose 
sight of the fact that the only objective 
criterion is the text itself. The text of 
A Whole Loaf provides abundant mate 
rial for the above interpretation. A syn 
optic view of the story will prove that 
we have been practicing exegesis and 
not eisegesis. For though the surface flow 
of events is both convincingly told and 
well-grounded in reality, though the ac- 
tual story-telling must be the beginning 
and the end of all our considerations, 
taken literally, the narrator’s quest fo1 
a whole loaf cannot, by itself, organize 
the various incidents and allusions into 
a coherent, meaningful artistic whole— 
cannot give structure to the story. The 
structure is rather built up painstakingly 
by the consistency of the referents of the 
surface incidents. The totality of refer- 
ents lend the story its coherence and its 
meaning. 

It is in this sense, then, that we can 
speak of the symbolic structure of the 
story. Each incident, each character, each 
allusion functions not only on the level 
of realistic storytelling but refers to gen 
eral concepts and transcendent values. 
The recurrence of the key signs—the 
“whole loaf” and the letters of Dr. 








oe 
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Ne’eman—and the logic with which other 
elements of the story adhere to them jus- 
tifies their being called symbols. And 
though the use or implication of some 
symbols may be peculiar to Agnon, this 
is not a private symbolism; both the key 
symbol and the atmosphere in which 
the symbols breathe are easily identified 
with a known culture pattern: tradi- 
tional, normative Judaism. The entire 
story can be regarded as an extensive 
modern midrash upon the implied Tal- 
mudic statement: “He who has made 
preparations on Friday shall eat on the 
Sabbath.” Agnon is thereby saved from 
the hermeticism of many symbolist writ- 
ers and his stories of the type of A Whole 
Loaf can command and effect wider au- 
dliences. 

The common comparison of Agnon to 
Kafka, therefore, is entirely misleading. 
The referents in a Kafka story belong to 
no specific tradition, a phenomenon 
which explains the proliferation of in- 
terpretations; in Kafka criticism, the line 
between exegesis and eisegesis is indeed 
tenuous. The comparison with Dante is 
more rewarding for in Agnon as in 
Dante, symbolism is not merely a private 
method of grasping reality or simply a 
literary device; their symbols are palpa- 
ply religious symbols transferred into 
literature. And yet, while Dante could 
draw upon the magnificently structured 
symbolism of the medieval church, Ag- 
non had to create his own fluid system 
from fragments of his religious heritage 
which had been undergoing severe 
buffeting by the crosswinds of enlight- 
ened European culture for several gen- 
erations. Upon careful scrutiny of the 
character of symbels, we notice that the 
writer of A Whole Loaf is part way be- 
tween Dante and Kafka, struggling val- 


iantly not to slide too close to the latter. 


Looking through the symbols toward 
the broader implication of the story, we 
notice that here, too, the comparison 
with Kafka is misleading. Though, like 
Josef K., the nameless narrator of A 
Whole Loaf is quite alone, his loneliness 
is neither eternal nor complete: his 
family can be brought home to Jerusa- 
lem; he can post the letters for Dr. 
Ne’eman which, we are given to under- 
stand, would end his indecision and even 
allow him to eat something; and, above 
all, his God is not dead. Though God 
does not appear in the story, His pres- 
ence is implied in the religious setting: 
the Sabbath, the “whole loaf,” Br. 
Ne’eman and his book, the letters. God 
exists but the narrator, representative 
man, is not properly attuned to His 
presence. It is precisely in this crucial 
aspect of the story that the dichotomy 
between the writer Agnon and the narra- 
tor is of utmost significance. The writer 
has created a world in which God's pres- 
ence is implicit and has put into this 
world a narrator who cannot feel this 
presence at all—or at least with sufficient 
force to motivate action—even though 
he obviously knows of God and His spe- 
cific manifestation in Jewish tradition. 
We, the readers, are torn between our 
identification with the author and our 
identification with the narrator. Herein 
lies the haunting power of the stery. 

If 4 Whole Loaf and, therefore, more 
than twenty other stories of Agnon are 
to be classed as existentialistic literature, 
the specificity of their existentialism 
must be defined. To be sure, the narra- 
tor is neither a Sisyphus doomed to eter- 
nal frustration, nor a hero for whom any 
engagement whatsoever is a commend- 
able feat of moral courage, nor one for 
whom a vague form of human tendresse 
is satisfying, nor even the “knight of 
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faith” who has made his leap of com- 
mitment. The usual existential hero 
comes into the story without a back- 
ground, personal or traditional, which is 
a moving force in his life. ‘The narrator 
of A Whole Loaf, however, comes to the 
story with an essence: he is obviously a 
tradition-oriented Jew. The story is an 
account of a temporary suspension of 
this essence, a “dark night of the soul’ 
in the life of the narrator. The phrase 
“I was all alone at that time” which re 
sounds at the beginning and end of the 
story indicates that the event narrated 
is now a matter of the past, a past the 
memory of which lives on in the subjec 
tive presence of the narrator. During 
this past period of temporary suspension, 
the narrator could be considered an 
existential hero who must make a cru- 
cial decision, an act of will which shall 


define him. Our narrator's act of will, 


however, is more a quest to regain a lost 


identity, an attempt at redefinition. The 
right way is both open and clearly de- 
lineated: by posting Dr. Ne’eman’s let- 
ters, i.e. by observing the Mosaic com- 
mandments, he can regain the state of 
spiritual contentment symbolized by the 
“whole loaf.” 

During the course of the story the 
narrator begins in the present, reverts 
to his past experience, and finally re 
turns to the present. It is difficult to de 
cide whether in the narrative present 
the narrator is more conscious of the 
nature of his dilemma than he was in 
the past. In either case, the reader is 
emphatically apprised both by the narra 
tor’s constant vacillation and the phan 
tasmagoria of the last chapter that 
through an act of the will one attains 
redefinition of self, that through dis 
patching the letters one can obtain some 


part of the “whole loaf.” 














REPRESSION AND MONOTHEISM 


M. DAVID WEISS 


he great mystery in the development 

of religion and civilization in the 
Near East is the emergence of what is 
called ‘“‘Hebrew Monotheism.” This mys 
tery continues to taunt and fascinate us. 
[To understand it is to understand one 
of the crucial factors in the development 
of Western Civilization. No satisfactory 
explanation of this all-important phe- 
nomenon has ever been given. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether any complete 
explanation of such a complex phenome 
non can be given. 

What | propose to do here is probe 
anew into the mystery, using some of the 
insights of psychoanalytic method and 
theory in elucidating some aspects of the 


problem. Reik! has called this method, 


1 T. Reik, The Creation of Woman, N.Y., 
1960 











ee 





he origins of Hebrew monotheism remain, 
despite almost a century of discussion, one of 
the most focal points of Biblical studies. Re- 
jecting the theory of evolutionary development 
as responsible for monotheism, Yehezkel Kauf- 
mann describes it as a primary irreducible da- 
tum of ancient Jewish religion. The present 
writer, drawing on what he terms “archaecologi- 
cal psychoanalysis,” seeks an explanation in 
terms of the Freudian concept of repression 
[he interpretation proffered throws revealing 
light both on the position of the woman in 
judaism and Biblical warnings and legislation 
on sexual morality. The essay is the author's 
first appearance in the pages of Judaism. He is 
a rabbi in Sharon, Mass. 


“archaeological psychoanalysis,” and de 
fines it as a “branch of psychoanalyti 
research which explores problems of pre 
history.” I am not unaware that this 
method is fraught with dangers. There 
are many absurdities in print based 
upon this approach, but nonetheless one 
may foolishly rush in where others more 
angelic fear to tread. For | believe that 
we now have at hand a most useful tool 
of research into some of the mysteries 
of religion and especially into the ori 
gins of myth. 

Returning to our problem, we may 
say that there are two general theories 
concerning the emergence of Hebrew 
Monotheism. The first—what we might 
term the evolutionary theory—maintains 
that Hebrew Monotheism’can best be 
understood as a gradual development 
out of the polytheistic environment in 
which it was immersed; the Hebrews be- 
ing credited with using to advantage all 
the refinements of that environment. 
he second, or revolutionary theory 
would have us believe that Hebrew 
Monotheism is best understood as a leap 
forward, a rejection and aversion, a total 
break from its cultural precedents. 

Meek? is a prime example of the first 
school. In his chapter on the Origin of 
Hebrew 


show that monotheism was a natural, al- 


Monotheism he attempts to 


2 T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, N.Y., 1936 
Harper Torchbooks, 1960. 
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most inevitable development, which hap- 
pened to take place most fully among 
the Hebrews because they best took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for its devel- 
opment. Thus in the opening words to 
this chapter he writes: 


“Among all peoples everywhere 
there has always been a tendency to- 
ward monotheism, ever growing a bit 
stronger than the movement toward 
polytheism, but with no people in an- 
cient times did that tendency attain 
such full expression as it did with the 
Hebrews, and the question immedi- 
ately arises, whence and how came 
that monotheism? .. . 

Nations are like individuals. That 
nation develops most which borrows 
most. The most original of peoples 
appropriates most, drinking deeply 
from the common heritage of man- 
kind. It was just because the Hebrew 
people lived in such intimate contact 
with the world and borrowed so large- 
ly from others, thus adding the attain- 
ment ef others to their own, that they 
so far outdistanced their contempor- 
aries in real cultural development.” * 


The second school is best represented 
by the writings of Albright and espe- 
cially Yehezkel Kaufmann. Thus, Kauf- 
after describing the religious 
setting of the Ancient Near East from 
which the Hebrews emerged, writes: 


mann, 


“And yet there did appear in Israel 
an entirely new religious idea, an ori- 
ginal creation and one that had no 
roots in polytheistic civilization. Essen- 
tially nen-pagan, this notion in seek- 
ing expression gave rise to a new 
sphere of culture. The elements de- 
rived from without served it as build- 
ing materials, but only after they had 
been fundamentally transformed.” ¢ 


Both following the usual 
method of Biblical research use all avail- 


schools, 





3 Ibid. pp. 184 ff. 
4 Great Ages and Ideas of the Jewish Peo- 
ple, edit., L. W. Schwartz, N.Y., 1960, p. 7. 


able archaeological, anthropological and 
philological evidence with acumen and 
intelligence to validate their point of 
view. And yet I feel that they have still 
left the problem far from answered. 
They document the how but do not give 
attention to the why. Meek’s approach 
is too facile in explaining away the wide 
religious gulf that separated Ancient 
Israel from its neighbors and Kaufmann 
would have us believe that the Israelites 
were very naive in their lack of under- 
standing of paganism and its challenge, 
as well as in their simple, monotheistic 
fervor. 


II 


The approach of psychological investi- 
gation lies in a different direction and 
1 would summarize the theory that I will 
try to pursue as follows: What we call 
Hebrew Monotheism may be best under- 
stood as a repression of the female prin- 
ciple with its attendant cult and rites 
allowing for exclusive domination of the 
male principle and deity. This is norma- 
tive in Judaism to the present day. 

1 admit at the onset that this approach 
still will leave unanswered a further why 
—why did this psychological twist which 
I will describe take place only among 
the Hebrews? This I cannot answer. But 
we may come closer to an understanding 
of the religious and cultural processes 
which were set in motion at that time 
and which continue to be dominant in 
Western civilization to the present. 

The basic analysis which I follow was, 
of course, first outlined by Freud and 
has been fruitfully pursued since by 
such of his disciples as Jung, Rank, 
Jones, and Reik. Without attempting 
to summarize all their views, I will pre- 
sent two major themes which will be 
applied to the problem at hand. 
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Freud concluded in Totem and Ta- 
boo, “The beginning of religion, society, 
and art meet in the Oedipus complex.” 
In his investigation of the seeming uni- 
versality of totemism and the incest 
taboo, especially among primitive peo- 
ples, and through his analysis of his pa- 
tients, most particularly through the 
content of their dreams, he postulated 
the following: In earliest times when 
primitive man lived in a tribal horde 
the brothers rose up and killed their 
father, distributed his wives among them 
and ate him in a cannibalistic feast. 
[hey then made a pact not to usurp 
each other’s sexual prerogatives and out 
of guilt and remorse deified their father. 
[he totem meal became a reenactment 
of the covenant and also a means by 
which they hoped to gain the strength 
and the greatness which once belonged 
to the all-powerful father. Psychoanaly- 
sis has also shown that every child has 
incestual wishes which need to be sup- 
pressed; every son has unconscious de- 
sires to kill or at least surpass his father 
and usurp his sexual prerogative over 
the mother. The other major conclusion 
of Freud which we will utilize is that 
contained in his Civilization and its Dis- 
contents. There he tries to show that 
the humanizing and moralizing content 
of what we call civilization comes about 
through the repression and sublimation 
of our instinctual libidinal drives and 
their redirection. 


iil 


The primary characteristic of the an- 
cient pantheons is that the gods are con- 
ceived to be anthropomorphic super- 
human beings. While they guide and 
control the cosmos they, at the same 
time, have all of the desires, needs, and 
lusts of humans. 


Some argue® that the gods symbolized 
various divine principles which are uni- 
versally operative in the world, such as 
authority, force, fertility, and creativity, 
and that these were associated intimately 
with corresponding aspects of nature and 
were in turn divided into male and 
female characteristics. Others see in 
them seasonal aspects, or the elemental 
forces of nature, or characters acting out 
ritual dramas.* But to explain the myths 
entirely as the interaction and emet 
gence of divine principles out of chaos 
or as the struggle of the elements is not 
adequate. We see in addition in these 
myths, especially those dealing with cre. 
ation, a projection of man’s unconscious 
wishes, drives, and fears onto the cosmi 
level. Only through the repression or 
sublimation of these unconscious desires, 
which the acceptance of the myths them- 
selves partly accomplishes, could man 
direct his energies towards the civilizing 
proc CSS. 

[he pantheon is conceived of as a 
family, embodying all of the struggles 
and rivalries indigenous to the human 
family. ‘The central feature is the father, 
mother, and son-gods. In Sumer, An, the 
father-god of heaven, and Ki, or Nin- 
hursag, mother-earth, gave birth to Enlil, 
the storm or air-god. This trinity is re- 
peated in various forms and variations 
in Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Ugaritic pantheons. To be sure, they 
have progenitors, brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, sons and daughters, 
and retinues, but the great family seems 
to be central. 

A common theme pointed out by 
many mythographers is that the son-god 





5 See for example: T. Jacobsen, in The In 
tellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, edit., H 
Frankfort, Chicago, 1946. 

6 See especially T. H. Gaster, Thespis, N.Y., 
1950. 
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becomes a consort of the mother-goddess, 
usually Earth. Thus, Enlil carries off 
Earth, his mother, and supersedes An, 
his father, in the pantheon. This act, 
the union of Enlil and his mother, ac- 
cording to Kramer,’ “sets the stage for 
the organization of the universe—the cre- 
ation of man, animals, and plants, and 
This 


follows the conceptualization of Freud 


the establishment of civilization.” 


that the beginning of the social contract 
among the brothers takes place after the 
killing of the father and the distribution 
of the mother-wives. In like manner, in 
the Enuma Elish, the Babylonian crea- 
tive epic, it is not the great gods, either 
Anu or Ea, which take upon themselves 
the task of vanquishing Tiamat, and 
thus making possible the creation proc- 
ess which follows, but a young upstart, 
Marduk, one of the sons or brothers of 
the later gods, who assumes this mighty 
task. The enthronement of the son-god, 
who is often also the consort of the earth- 
mother usually completes the develop- 
ment of the pantheon and marks the 
beginning of the process by which man 
and civilization come into being. 

Elish, 
theme, and its more limited variants in 


In the Enuma the Oedipus 
which every son wants to surpass his 
father, finds frequent expression. Anu, 
first-born of Anshar, is called his equal, 
and his father’s rival. Anu’s son, Nudi- 
mud, or Ea, is termed the master of his 
fathers, surpassing even his grandfather 
in wisdom, understanding, and might 
It is he who kills the jealous Apsu and 
then applies his name to the shrine or 
“cult-hut” which he founded. This is 
directly reminiscent of Freud's postula- 
tion that after the brothers kill the 
father and eat him they then diefy him 





7S. N. Kramer, History Begins at Sumer, 
Garden City, N.Y., 1959, p. 84 


and give his name to the totem animal 
that represents him. By thus identifying 
themselves with him they hope to ac- 
quire his formerly-feared strength. 

[he general characteristic of the gods 
of all the ancient pantheons is that they 
act like human beings with all their 
faults and vices. Thus, Kramer, in de- 
scribing the myth in which Enlil rapes 
Ninlil and impregnates her with the 


moon-god Sin summarizes: 


“This myth illustrates vividly the 
anthropomorphic character of the Su- 
merian gods. Even the most powerful 
and most knowing among them were 
regarded as human in form, thought, 
and deed. Like man, they planned and 
acted, ate and drank, married and 
raised families, supported large house- 
holds, and were addicted to human 
passions and weaknesses.” * 


The contrast between Near Eastern 
polytheism and Hebrew Monotheism is 


profound and striki Where in the 


1g. 
Hebrew Scriptures do we find gods be- 
ing born and fighting? Where is the fam- 
ily of the gods? Where are the goddesses? 
Out of a dimly reflected past YHWH 
emerges, alone and unaccompanied as 
the God of the Hebrews. 

Turning to the question with which 
we began this essay we may ask,—can 
YHWH be understood as having emerged 
from the pantheon, and therefore hav- 
ing vestigial affinities with the other 
gods, or is He a new and radical deity, 
unrelated to those described in our 
myths? 

I cannot accept the contention of 
Albright, Kaufmann, and others that 
YHWH has no sexual qualities. He is 
unmistakably a male deity, and has been 
conceived of as such throughout Jewish 
tradition. He has all the attributes of 


masculinity—strength, power, majesty. He 


8 Ibid. p. 88. 
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rages and thunders. He rewards and 
punishes. He is the God of battle and 
the God of the storm. Mankind, espe- 
cially Israel, are his children, and in 
later tradition, Israel is his bride. He 
certainly has no female characteristics. 
here is no possible trace in Him or 
issociation of Him with any goddess. 

If our supposition that He is a male 
deity is correct, the next question which 
immediately raises itself is: Can YHWH 
best be characterized as a father-type god 
yr as a son-god? If we now turn back to 
our mythological sources we are struck 
by certain affinities between YHWH and 
the son-god. Both in Sumer and Meso- 
potamia the actual creation of the known 
world and of man took place at the 
direction not of the primordial father 
and mother, but through the direction 
of their offspring, Enlil-Marduk-Ashur. 
In mythological remnants of the prime- 
val battle between YHWH and the 
dragon named Leviathan or Rahab, in 
Genesis, Psalms, Isaiah, and Job, we have 
a variant of the story of Marduk’s con 
flict with Tiamat and the Canaanite 
tale of Baal’s fight with Yammu, o1 
Leviathan. Both Marduk and Baal are 
son-gods who have replaced the earlier 
father-god. As Gaster* has pointed out, 
the victory of YHWH in this combat is 
associated as in the Mesopotamian and 
Canaanite versions with the establish- 
ment of the world order. Thus we read 
in Psalm 74: 


“Yet God my King is from of old, 
working salvation in the midst of 
the earth. 
Thou didst divide the Sea by thy 
might; 
thou didst break the head of the 
Tanninim on the waters. 


% See his article on Semitic Mythology in The 
Standard Dictionary of Mythology and Legend, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1950. 


Thou didst crush the heads of 
Leviathan, 
thou didst give him as food for the 
creatures of the wilderness. 
Thou didst cleave open springs and 
brooks: 
thou didst dry up ever-flowing 
streams. 
Thine is the day, thine also the night; 
thou hast established the luminaries 
and the sun. 
Thou hast fixed all the bounds of the 
earth: 
thou hast made summer and winter.” 


In the Enuma Elish, after Marduk’s 
victory over Tiamat, the gods gather at 


a banquet and recite his praises: 


“Thou art the most honored of the 
great gods. Thou Marduk art the 
most honored of the great gods. From 
this day unchangeable shall be thy 
pronouncement, to raise or bring low 

these shall be in thy hand. Thy utter 
ance shall be true, thy command shall 
be unimpeachable. [hy weapons 
shall not fail; they shall smash thy 
foes! O Lord, spare the life of him who 
trusts thee, but pour out the life of 
the god who seized evil.” 


In like manner we read in a Sumerian 
hymn to Enlil: 


“Enlil, whose command is far-reaching, 
whose word is holy, 

Che lord whose pronouncement is un- 
changeable, who forever decrees des- 
tinies, 

Whose lifted eye searches the heart ol 
all the lands, 

Enlil who sits broadly on the white 
dais, on the lofty dais. 

Who perfects the decrees of power, 
lordship, and princeship, 

The earth-cods bow down in tear be 
fore him, 

The heaven-gods humble themselves 
before him...” ™ 





10 E. A. Speiser’s translation in Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts, edit., 
Pp bb 


Pritchard, Princeton, 1955 


11 Kramer, History Begins at Sumer, p. 91 
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Here we have Marduk and Enlil be- 
ing praised and exalted in the company 
of their fellow gods. If we turn now to 
the Hebrew Scriptures we find some 
striking parallels. In the Song of Moses 
in Exodus 15 we read: 

“Who is like unto thee among the 
Elim, O YHWH. 
Who is like unto thee glorious in 


holiness 
fearful in praises, doing wonders. 


Again in Psalm 29: 


‘“Ascribe unto YHWH, O sons of Elim 
Ascribe unto YHWH glory and 
strength... . 

“The voice of YHWH is upon the 

waters 

El-hakavod thunders 

YHWH< is upon many waters. . 

“YHWH« sat enthroned at the flood 
Yay YHWH« sitteth as king forever. 

YHWH will give strength unto his 

people 

YHWH will bless his people with 

peace.” 

These poetic parallels’ tend to show 
that among the Hebrews YHWH con- 
tinued to carry vestigial afhnities with 
the son-gods of Mesopotamia and Ca- 
naan, who in the creation myths estab- 
lished the world order and are praised 
in the midst of their fellow gods. If our 
supposition is correct, there should be 
in the Hebrew Scriptures some hint or 
mention of the father-god and mother- 
goddess who originally completed the 
triad which was replaced by Yahwistic 
exclusivism. 

The most obvious candidate for an 
original father-god is, of course, El, in 
his many forms. He was the older head 
of the pantheon at Ugarit before he was 
replaced by Baal. The well-known text 





i2 For further parallels, see Gaster, Thespis 
Chap. V., whose translations I have herein 
adopted. 


of Genesis 6:2-3 seems to be a clear allu- 
sion to the replacement of El] by YHWH 
in the Mosaic period: 


“And Elohim spoke unto Moses and 
said unto him, ‘| am YHWH,; and | 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob as El Shaddai, but my 
name YHWH I did not make known 
to them.’ ”’ 


A confirmation of this relationship is 
found in a Ugaritic parallel. In one of 
the fragments of the Baal cycle El states: 

[he name of my son is Yw-'Il.” 13 Also 
in a recent lecture by Prot. F. M. Cross, 
Jr. of Harvard attended by this writer, 
he demonstrated that YHWH was one 
of the earlier Elim who was raised to 
preeminence in the Mosaic school. The 
sons of Elim referred to in the text 
quoted above would then be the origi- 
nal brothers or peers of YHWH in an 
earlier mythological scheme. 

If the supposition of our thesis is con 
rect, namely, that there was willful sup 
pression of the female deities, especially 
the mother-goddess prototype among the 
Hebrews, we should expect to find little 
reference to her in Hebrew Scriptures. 
Chis certainly is the case. While El, in 
his many names and mutations is men- 
tioned and even syncretized into the 
emergent YHWH, no female goddess is 
ever associated with Him. Here once 
again, the obvious candidate would be 
the parallel in the Canaanite myth. 
There she is, “Lady Ashera of the Sea.” 
She is the wife of El, the mother of Baal, 
and competes with Anat as his consort. 
It is against her cultus that much of the 
wrath of the Yahwistic prophets is di- 
rected. Reference to her among the He- 
brews may be found in the euphemistic 





138 C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 
1949, p. 26. My thanks to Prof. Gordon for 
bringing this passage to my attention 
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“melechet hashamayim,” the Queen of 
Heaven, in Jeremiah. In chapter 44, the 
prophet gives a lengthy denunciation of 
the people for offering her drink-offer- 
ings and making cakes in her image. 
James sees a close tie between the Ashera 
cult and the worship of YHWH. 


“On the wall of Mizpeh (Tell en- 
Nasbah), north of Jerusalem, temples 
of Asherah and Yahweh appear to 
have stood side by side in the ninth 
century B.C., and to have survived 
until the city was destroyed. The 
equipment suggests that the Astarte 
sanctuary was the center of the God- 
dess cult with which it would seem 
the worship of Yahweh was closely 


associated.”’ 4 

The continued worship of a Queen 
of Heaven until Jeremiah’s time would 
indicate that the mother-goddess main- 
tained her hold over the people in com- 
petition with YHWH until the end of 
the firsts Commonwealth. 

We have now outlined a reconstructed 
Hebrew pantheon of El, Ashera (?), and 
YHWH, comparable to the god-families 
of their Babylonian, Canaanite, and 
Egyptian neighbors. Similar reconstruc- 
tions have been made by S. A. Cook, 
Langdon, and Reik among others, refer- 
ences to which are made by A. A. Feld- 
man in an article, Freud’s “Moses and 
Monotheism” and the Three Stages of 
[sraelitish Religion.s 


IV 


When we compare the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures with other literatures of the Near 
East, what impresses us as much as the 
zealousness for YHWH as the one God, 





14 E. O. James, The Ancient Gods, N.Y., 
1960, p. 92. 

15 Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, 
1944; which however should be read with care. 


is the high level of morality demanded, 
especially the suppression of sexual li- 
cense. From the very earliest period the 
sexual aberrations and practices of their 
neighbors were abhorrent to the He- 
brews. Today we understand that many 
of the prohibitions and ritual practices 
of the Pentateuch were directed against 
these very practices. The word “sodom- 
ite” has entered our vocabulary. The 
story of Lot's abuse at the hands of his 
homosexual neighbors in Genesis 19 is 
paralleled in Judges 19. There the wrath 
of all of the people of Israel against the 
Benjaminites because of the homosexual 
advances against the Levite stranger in 
their midst and the rape of his concu- 
bine was so great that the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was practically wiped out in the 
ensuing civil war. The text unmistak- 
ably records this as an exceptional event 
in the life of the people when it says 
of this wanton act: “Such a thing hath 
not happened nor been seen from the 
day that the children of Israel came up 
out of the land of Egypt unto this day.” 14 

Both the Pentateuchal legislation and 
the prophets of Israel continually op- 
posed every form of sexual impropriety 
—adultery, sacred prostitution, sodomy, 
and especially incest. While one finds 
legislation against incest and other im- 
moral practices in other law codes of the 
Near East, such as the Hammurabi Code, 
there is nothing which compares in com- 
prehensiveness and intensity with the in- 
terdictions found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. A reading of Leviticus 18 can only 
give one the impression that this was cen- 
tral in the religion and life of the people. 
The very existence of Israel as a nation 
was dependent upon their rejection of 


the defiling practices of their neighbors, 
as we read: 





16 Judges 19:30. 
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“Defile not ye yourselves in any of 
these things; for in all these the na- 
tions are defiled which I cast out from 
before you. ... You shall not do any 
of these abominations. . . for all these 
abominations have the men of the 
land done that were before you, 
that the land not vomit you out also, 
when ye defile it, as it vomited out 
the nation that was before you. 1" 
As we have pointed out, modern psy- 

choanalysis has shown that incest as an 
unconscious constant in man’s thought 
is therefore regarded as the most heinous 
of all sexual crimes and the incestuous 
wish most attendant with guilt. This 
unconscious desire must be either sub- 
limated or repressed. The incest myths 
of the Near East and the orgiastic cultus 
practices were a means of sublimation. 
Israel took the course of vigorous re- 
pression. The prophets recognized that 
the true worship of YHWH demanded 
ruthless opposition to the pagan rites 
and devised the psychological revolution 
which was a necessary attendant. This ts 
most clearly shown in the book of Hosea. 
Instead of the union of a mother-goddess 
and her son-consort being celebrated and 
ritually dramatized, the mother-goddess 
is banished and Israel is made the wife 
of the only true god. Cook summarizes 
the result of this development as follows: 

“The ‘marriage’ of Yahweh and Is- 
rael meant that apostasy and false 
worship were adultery, whence the 
common phrase of ‘going a-whoring’ 
after other gods. Sexual imagery was 
common among the sensuous and sen- 
sual Orientals, and the prophets con- 
demn the sexual rites and ceremonial! 
prostitution which expressed union 
with the god and also—as the gods 
were givers of fertility—were believed 
to promote the increase of nature and 
man. Physical union with the god or 
goddess could be actualized by inter- 
course with ‘sacred’ men and women 





17 Leviticus 18:24 ff. 


dedicated to the service. But although 
crude ideas of the marriage-relation- 
ship with a deity involved impure 
cults they also encouraged a more 
ethical conception of the marriage- 
covenant. Indeed, the very intensity 
of the ethical and spiritual treatment 
of marriage indicates how realistic had 
been the earlier ideas before the great 
prophets purged the old religion of 
the land.” 18 


Thus, in this psychologic al transposi- 
tion, the wish-fulfilling incestual myth 
of the mother-goddess, who is captured 
by the usurping son-god as a prelude to 
creation, is completely replaced by the 
spiritualizing myth of a people being 
the true and faithful wife of a demand 
ing though righteous husband-god. The 
repression which brought about this 
transposition may be characterized as 
the factor which raised the morality of 
the Hebrews and directed thetr psychic 
energy toward the humanizing process. 
[his is why Israel was the birthplace of 
Western morality. Albright calls atten- 
tion to this energy and drive: 


“It was fortunate for the future of 
monotheism that the Israelites of the 
Conquest were a wild folk, endowed 
with primitive energy and ruthless 
will to exist, since the resulting deci- 
mation of the Canaanites prevented 
the complete fusion of the two kin- 
dred folk which would almost inevita- 
bly have depressed Yahwistic stand- 
ards to a point where recovery was 
impossible. Thus the Canaanites, with 
their orgiastic nature-worship, their 
cult of fertility in the form of serpent 
symbols and sensuous nudity, and 
their gross mythology, were replaced 
by Israel, with its pastoral simplicity 
and purity of life, its lofty monothe- 
ism, and its severe code of ethics.” ) 


18 S. Cook, An Introduction to the Bible 
Penguin Books, 1945, p. 90. 


19 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to 


Christianity, Doubleday Anchor Books, N.Y., 
2nd ed., 1957, p. 281. 
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In psychological terminology we would 
substitute his “endowed with primitive 
energy and ruthless will to exist,’” with 
“endowed with psychic energy released 
through the repression of the incest 
cult.” 


V 


Another indication of the repressed 
mother-goddess theme in ancient Israel 
has been suggested by the psychoanalyst 
Theodore Reik in his recent book, The 
Creation of Woman. In trying to fathom 
the enigma of the Biblical creation myth 
in which woman is created from man 
he developed this thesis: We know that 
man is jealous of woman's child-bearing 
function and her responsibility for the 
rearing of the child. In many primitive 
initiation rites there is a ritual enact- 
ment of a young boy being reborn from 
a male and therefore no longer depend- 
ent upon his mother. Originally, Eve, or 
Havvah, “she who gives life,” was the 
mother-goddess through whose sexual 
union with YHWH Adam was produced. 
Adam—the prototype of man—then re- 
places his father YHWH as the consort 
of his mother—a repetition of the incest 
myth which we have already noted. This 
myth had to be repressed and was done 


so by the psychological method of re- 
versal. 


“The reversal of the birth (Eve 
from Adam instead of Adam from 
Eve) can have no other meaning than 
to deny the origin of Adam. It is a 
determined negation of the fact that 
Adam was the son of the goddess 
whose husband he became. This re- 
fusal to acknowledge the mother-son 
relation has the obvious meaning of 
denying the incestuous nature of 
Adam and Eve affiliation.” 2° 


20 T. Reik, The Creation of Woman, N.Y., 


1960, p. 117. 


According to Reik, then, we have in the 
Hebrew creation myth an indication of 
the transposition of the earlier incest 
myth. 

As we pointed out earlier the net re- 
sult of this unconscious psychic process 
in ancient Israel was to raise the level 
of sexual morality and create a more Civ- 
ilized and stable society. This was at- 
tendant with securing the rights of wom- 
an and improving her status within the 
family. As the Israelite woman together 
with all priestesses became more rigidly 
excluded from the cultus and religious 
practices, she attained more and more 
prerogatives in the home and other areas 
ot soc 1ety. 

The level of the civilizing process in 
a society can often be gauged by its 
treatment of its women. The status of 
the woman in the ancient world is still 
reflected in much of Arab society to- 
day.?! Contrast with this the prominence 
given to women in the Hebrew narra- 
tives from Sarah on. In many instances 
they dominate and direct the men or use 
them to their advantage. Examples, such 
as Rebecca, Miriam, Deborah, Abigail, 
and Bathsheba who play prominent 
roles in their families and in the nation 
are too frequent to be considered excep- 
tional. In Israel, the freeing of the wom- 
an from the degrading role of the sexual 
property of the man which was a con- 
comittant of the dissociation of female 
deities from the religious communion 
led to her participation in the practical 
affairs of life. 

But this process was carried even fur- 
ther. With the repression of the goddess- 
cult and the transformation of Israel 
into the bride of God, the masculinity 
of the worshipper also declined and 





21 See, for example, A. Guillaume, Islam, 
Penguin Books, 1954, pp. 71 ff. 
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brought about a male passivity which 
the Hebrew 
ethos. The mother became dominant in 


became characteristic of 


the family as a result of the repression 
of the dominance of the mother-goddess 
in the cult. In an enlightening article, 
Dr. M. Rosenthall,?* a Jungian analyst, 
has given some indication that this 
psychic process is going on to the pres- 
ent day. He has analyzed a number of 
Jewish male patients and has pointed 
to certain characteristics in their com- 
pulsive-neurotic behaviour. It is difficult 
for the patient to recall a clear picture 
of his mother. He seems to repress the 
idea that she played an important role 
in his life. This does not jibe with real- 
ity. Thus he writes of a patient whom 
he calls Saul, that “his mother was a 
shadowy figure to him playing little or 
no part in his conscious life,” just as 
in Jewish custom the woman Is ex¢ luded 
or devalued in religious and social rit 
ual. “On the other hand we know that 
she is powerful within the family and 
love for the mother is the only real cri 
terion of personal worth.” He claims 
that the mother-imago though relegated 
to the unconscious and to secondary sta- 
tus in Jewish cultural and religious life 
is “the clue to the special pec uliarities 
of the Jewish people.” For despite her 
low status in religious matters Jewish 
women have a higher status in the fam 
ily than in many other ethnic groups 
He, too, suggests that it was the loss of 
the earth-mother among the Jewish peo- 
ple and the desire for her return that 
has altered the Jewish attitude toward 
the mother-imago. The mothering which 
the real mother now provides together 
with the repression of the sexual urge 


toward her must “be a potent influence 





22 M. Rosenthall,. Jesus-in-Reverse, Jour. of 
Analytical Psychology, Vol, V, No. 1, 1960 


in the psychic life of adult Jewish per- 
sons.” This article would tend to cor- 
roborate our thesis that the suppression 
of the cult of the mother-goddess which 
had allowed a sublimation of the incest 
wish now made the Israelite more de- 
pendent upon his own women and made 
more necessary the repression of his sex- 
ual desires toward them. 

Further study can show that in the 
development of the Jewish religion from 
the Biblical period to our own, the fe- 
male principle has refused to remain 
suppressed. In the guise of Torah, 
Queen Sabbath, Shekhina, and especial- 
ly the earth-goddess herself, the land— 
Eretz Israel—she has continually sought 
our devotion and love and her place of 
old among the deities. 

VI 

In conclusion, what we have tried to 
show is that a study of the god-idea in 
the Hebrew Scriptures in comparison 
with the mythologies of the Near East 
shows a striking absence of the female 
principle, especially the wide-spread 
mother-goddess concept. A further com 
parison indicates that YHWH_ has close 
afinities with gods such as Marduk and 
Enlil who are son-gods, who complete 
the pantheon and initiate the creative 
process. We feel that psycho-analytic re- 
search into this problem shows that the 
mother-goddess represents a projection 
of the incest-wish and therefore a repres- 
sion of this wish must have exerted it- 
self in Israel. The morality of the He 
brew Scriptures is an indication of this 
repression. Therefore, Hebrew Mono- 
theism as we know it cannot be said to 
predate and be a cause of the high level 
of Hebrew morality, but rather was part 
and parcel of that unconscious process 
of repression which produced both the 
one God and the moral so« iety. 














THE MEANING OF SIN 
IN RABBINIC THEOLOG) 


RICHARD L. RUBENSTEIN 


hat does the sinner really want? In 

all theories of deviant behavior, the 
deviant seeks gratifications which are in- 
appropriate to his nature and limita- 
tions. In the Freudian system, stress is 
placed upon the desire of the deviant 
to attain genital sexual possession of the 
mother, For Sandor Ferenczi, this pos 
session is a “thalassal regression,” an at- 
tempt to return to the undisturbed bliss 
of the womb, the place of one’s ultimate 
origin. The Rabbis were not without 
their own special perspectives on this 
issue. They rejected the idea that genital 
possession of the mother is the ultimate 
goal of deviant strivings; instead, they 
insisted that the sinner’s goal was to do 
away with God in order that the sinne 
might himself become God. The Rabbi- 
ic insight, formulated almost two thou 
sand years ago, is rich in its perennial 
appropriateness. 


Rabbinic Judaism has dealt with this 











~ A close detailed examination of the A ggadah 
reveals a rabbinic view of the nature of sin that 
is remarkably consistent and unified. Seen in 
the light of modern depth-psychology, that an 


cient comprehension, for all its mythical imagery, 


possesses, in the judgment of the author of the 
present paper, a strong sense of psychic reality. 
Indeed, it is an insight that can serve as a 
powerful viable tool in meeting the human situ 
ation. Its cutting edge as summed up by the 
writer is “accept human limits.” The author 
serves as Hillel Director at the University of 
Pittsburgh 


problem most effectively in the Aggadah, 
the corpus of legend and myth which 
paralleled, amplified and embellished 
the strictly legal aspects of Rabbinx 
thought in Talmudic literature. Usually, 
the Rabbinic point of view was made 
explicit by interpretatively amplifying 
the meaning and intent of a rather terse 
Biblical narrative. Since the Biblical tale 
dealt only with the highlights and gen 
eral outlines of a story, the Rabbis were 
able to fill in the parentheses and blank 
pages out of their own exceptionally 
vivid and fruitful. imaginations. In so 
doing, they were able to objectify and 
communicate much that otherwise would 
have remained relegated to the domain 
of the unconscious. The image of Rab- 
binic theology which emerges from a 
study of the Aggadah is one in which 
theological positions must be inferred 
from the inner content of legend, myth 
and homily, rather than spelled out in 
explicit theological statément. 

With regard to the problem of identi 
fying the goal of deviant strivings as seen 
in the perspective of Rabbinic thought, 
the Aggadah consistently denies that 
genital possession of the mother is the 
primary goal. This is most graphically 
illustrated in a legendary tradition con 
cerning Amon, who was considered one 
of the most wicked of the Biblical kings 
of Israel. 
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Commenting on the verse, “For he 
Amon sinned very much,’ ! R. Eleazar 
interpreted it to mean that he dis- 
honored his mother. R. Eleazar depicts 
his mother as inquiring, “Hast thou 
then any pleasure in the place whence 
thou didst issue?” 

Amon is depicted as replying: “Do I 
do this for any other purpose than to 
provoke my Creator?” * 

Here the incestuous desire for the 
mother is understood as a very grave 
temptation. It is, however, subordinated 
to the pleasure in provoking ultimate 
authority. The quest for self-assertive 
freedom rather than sexual gratification 
is seen as decisive. This legend reflects 
a perspective not unlike that of Erich 
Fromm. Fromm contended that Freud 
failed of an adequate interpretation of 
the Oedipus complex by not recognizing 
the struggle for independence and free- 
dom rather than sexual strivings at the 
kernel of every neurosis.* 

This particular legend is by no means 
atypical. Sexual jealousy hardly figures 
at all in any of the Rabbinic legends 
dealing with the father-son conflict. In 
the corpus of Rabbinic legend there is 
one tale in which a son seeks to thwart 
a father’s sexual activity. The Rabbis 
interpreted the verse “And Ham, the 
father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of 
his father, and he told his two brethren 
without” * to mean that Ham castrated 
his father Noah. According to one tradi- 
tion, Noah’s purpose in entering his 
wife’s tent was to have a fourth child. 
Ham was determined to prevent this. 
There is sexual jealousy and resentment 
by the son, but nowhere in the story is 





1 II Chron. 33:28. 

2 Sanhedrin 1038b. 

8 Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom, (New 
York: Rhinehart, 1941), pp. 178-179. 

4 Gen. 9:22. 


there any suggestion that Ham desired 
his mother.** 

In Rabbinic legend, the story of the 
Serpent is retold so that the Serpent is 
depicted as originally possessing man- 
like stature. Unfortunately, he desired 
to displace the primal father and gain 
sexual possession of Eve, the primal 
mother. His measure for measure pun- 
ishment was to have his arms and legs 
amputated so that he was degraded to 
the serpentine form. This is made expli- 
cit in the following tradition: 


“R. Issi and R. Hoshaya in the name 
of R. Hiyya the Elder said four 
things: The Holy One blessed be He 
said to him (i.e. the Serpent): ‘I made 
thee that thou shouldst be king over 
all cattle and beasts, but thou wouldst 
not have it; therefore more cursed 
art thou® etc.; I made thee that thou 
shouldst go upright like men, but 
thou wouldst not; hence ‘upon thy 
belly shalt thou go!’” ® 

Che stress is clearly on the inappro- 
priateness of the Serpent's self-assertion. 
In another place, I have suggested that 
the conception of sin in Rabbinic Juda- 
ism is better formulated as ontic self- 
aggrandizement, the improper taking by 
the sinner of more than he is entitled 
to in the nature and order of things, 
rather than mere rebellion.’ This tradi- 
tion is illustrative of that conception. 
The Serpent seeks to be more than he 
was created to be. His punishment is 





taBereshit Rabbah 35.1 and 36.5; Sanhedrin 
70a where there is a division of opinion be- 
tween Rab and Samuel as to what Ham did 
to his father; Tanhuma, ed. S. Buber, I, 49-50; 
Midrash Ha-gadol on Genesis, ed. M. Margulies 
(hereafter referred to as MHG on Genesis), Vol. 
I, p. 190, 1.12-13. 

5 Gen. 3:14. 


6 Bereshit Rabbah 20.5; cf. Sotah 9a—9b. 

T Richard L. Rubenstein, “God and Human 
Freedom in Rabbinic Theology”, Cross Currents, 
Spring 1961. 
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ontic degradation; he is reduced to a 
status decidely inferior to that whose 
potentialities and limitations he has be- 
trayed. There are a number of traditions 
in which the Serpent does actually attain 
sexual possession of Eve.* However, the 
principal stress in the Rabbini legends 
is on the Serpent's failure to accept the 
limitations of his role and status rather 
than on his sexual greed. If anything, 
possession of Eve is symbolic of attain- 
ing the goal of displacing the fathet 
rather the actual goal itself. 

Chere are other father-son conflicts in 
the Bible upon which the Rabbis added 
their interpretative insights. In none is 
there any stress on incestuous strivings 
at the genital level. This does not mean 
that, in some meaningful sense, the goal 
of reaching the mother is not present, 
but, as we shall see, it takes older and 
more primal forms. 

In the Biblical story of the death of 
Nadab and Abihu, the priestly sons of 
Aaron, their sin is described as that of 
placing a “strange fire before the Lord, 
which he had not commanded them.” ® 
[he Bible thereupon comments that 
“there went out fire from the Lord, and 
devoured them, and they died before the 
Lord.” 1° 

This story is terse and literally begs 
for interpretation. Moreover, the very 
terseness of the tale assures us that the 
Rabbinic elaborations will tell us more 
about the inner feelings of the Rabbis 
than about the actual happenings of the 
Biblical incident. R. Levi saw Nadab 
and Abihu as arrogant and possessed of 
hearts full of intrigue."! R. Berekiah 





8 Yebamoth 103a; Shabbat 146a; Avodah Za 
rah 22b. 

® Lev. 10:1,2 

10 Ibid. 

1t Wayikra Rabbah, ed. M. Margulies, 20.2; 
Pesikta de R. Kahana, ed. $8. Buber, 170a; Tan- 


_— + 


held that the sin for which they were 
punished was partly that of their father, 
presumably the sin of the Golden Calf.” 
There is also a group of traditions in 
which the sins of Nadab and Abihu are 
understood to be wrongdoings directed 
or intended against their elders. Thus 
R. Eliezer held that they died because 
they gave a legal decision in the presence 
of their teacher-master Moses.'* This was 
regarded as an indefensible usurpation. 

Although R. Levi saw arrogance as the 
brothers’ inter- 
preted this to mean, in part, that they 


principal offense, he 
avoided choosing wives because they had 
no children. This is in keeping with the 
Scriptural tradition that they had no 
children.'* R. 


brothers as saying: 


Levi depicts the priestly 


“Our father’s brother (i.e. Moses) is a 
king, our mother’s brother is a prince, 
our father is a High Priest and we are 
Deputy High Priests; what woman is 
worthy of us?” 15 


Very clearly, the sexual is subordinate to 
other elements, the most important be- 
ing arrogance, a form of self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

Their arrogance towards women was, 
according to the Aggadah, matched by 





huma, Achare Moth, 2; Tanhuma, ed. §. Buber, 
111, 7 

12 WR (Wayikra Rabbah) 206; PK 172a; 
Tan. Achare Moth 5; Tan. B (ed. S. Buber), 
Ill, 61; MHG on Lev. p. 195 

183 WR 206; Erubin 63a; Yoma 53a: MHG 
on Lev. p. 187. R. Eliezer’s interpretation is 
related in conjunction with the record of his 
remark to his wife Imma Shalom that a dis- 
ciple who had improperly offered a legal opin 
ion in his presence would not live out the year 
because of his offense. This incident reveals 
how the actual life-situation of the Rabbis was 
often relevant to the character of their inter 
pretative insights. 

14 Num. 3; 4 

Is WR 20.9; PK 172b; Tan. Achare Moth 6; 
Tan. B. Ul, 63; MHG on Lev. p. 192. 
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their arrogance towards Aaron and 
Moses. Here, the father-son conflict be- 
comes explicit, but it still reflects no pre- 
dominance of sexual themes. There are 
a goodly number of traditions in which 
the young priests wish for the death of 
their elders as they walk behind them 
in priestly procession, but only because 
they desire to usurp the priestly office.'® 
God is depicted as telling them of the 


folly of their fantasy. He warns them: 


“Many foals have died and their skins 
were turned into saddle cloths for their 
mothers’ backs!” 17 

The importance of the Nadab-Abihu 
traditions is that the Rabbis did not 
stress the sexual rivalry of the genera- 
tions even where they added to the Bib- 
lical account the suggestion that the 
young sought to displace their elders. 
Again the Rabbis stress a conception of 
sin which seems more in keeping with 
the more generalized conception of onti 
self-aggrandizement than it does sexual 
rivalry. Of course, the sexual rivalry of 
the son against the father for the love 
of the mother would be an instance of 


ontic self-aggrandizement, although, as 


we have seen, such sexual rivalry is never 
stressed in the legends 

Even in Biblical traditions with clearly 
Oedipal overtones, the Rabbis did not 
in their interpretations stress the sexual 
Thus in the Absolom traditions, Abso 
lom is guilty of possessing his father’s 
concubines, but the legends stress his 
unreasoning pride in his hair and gen 
eral appearance rather than his posses 


sion of the concubines.'® Little is said 


16 WR 20.10; Sanhedrin 52a 
17 WR 20.10; the ad. loc. comment of M 
Margulies who holds that this was a prover 
bial saying directed against young men who 
waited hopefully for the death of their elders 
18 M. Sotah 1.8; Sanhedrin 103b; Sotah 10b 
B’midbar Rabbah 9.24. 


te 


concerning Reuben’s attachment to Bil- 
hah in the Aggadah although this is 
assuredly an instance of incestuous devi- 
ance. There is more concerning the in- 
cident in extra-Rabbinic literature than 
in the legends, where there is a very 
strong tendency to mitigate the serious- 
ness of the offense.'5« 

Ihe low status of incest as a goal of 
deviant strivings in the Aggadah is also 
conirmed by the legends concerning 
Korah and Dothan and Abiram. The 
goal of Korah’s revolt is to displace 
Moses as leader;'* the Spies seek to rid 
themselves of Moses by placing Dothan 
and Abiram as leaders.”° Ironically, in 


the Korah legends, the rebels are de- 


18a Cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten 
Strassbourg: 1884-1890) translated into Hebrew 
as Agadot ha-Tanaim by A. Z. Rabinowitz 
(Berlin: D'vir, 1922-6). Page reference is to the 
Hebrew translation which restores the cited 
material to its original language. Hereafter cited 
merely as Bacher. Vol. I a, p. 94, n. 2; Cf. Ginz 
berg, Legends of the Jews, (Philadelphia: Jew 
ish Publication Society, 1909-1938) Vol. V, | 
$51, m. 60; For attempts to exculpate Reuben 
cf. Shabbat 55b where R. Eliezer and R. Joshua 
b. Hanania hold that he sinned but R. Gama 
liel, R. Eleazar of Modi'im and R. Jeremiah b 
Abba maintain that he avoided sin; R. Nathan 
exculpates him; PK 25, 159a-159b where R 
Eleazar holds that Reuben was in sackcloth and 
fasting; Sifre D. 344 where R. Hanina b. Ga 
maliel maintained that, while one’s wicked 
deeds are not normally cancelled out by good 


deeds, they were in the case of Reuben; Cf 


MHG on Genesis. Vol. IL pp. 936, 1.1—p. 938, 


1.18 where a veritable compendium of Rabbinic 
opinions on Reuben are offered 

19 Tanhuma, Korah 2: Tan. B. IV, 85-86; /] 
Sanhedrin 10, 27d—28a; Midrash Tehillim 1, 14 
Cf. Richard L. Rubenstein, “God's Omnipotence 
in Rabbinic Judaism”, 
Spring issue, 1960 

20 Sh’moth Rabbah 29-31; Tan. Sh’mot 9 
10; Debarim Rabbah 2.29; Sh’moth Rabbah 25 
10; Mekilta de R. Sim’on 6. Jochai, ed. J. N 
Epstein, (Jerusalem: 1955), p. L111, 1.21-p. 114 
15; Midrash Tehillim 106, 455; Tan. Korah 2° 
B’midbar Rabbah 18.10 
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picted as accusing Moses of adultery 
with their wives rather than demanding 
sexual liberty for themselves!?°* 

Sexual pleasure is an important goal 
of deviant strivings in the Aggadah. It 
is, however, vastly overshadowed by the 
sinner’s desire to displace and attain the 
prerogatives of God, the parents, o1 
parent-surrogates. Ultimately, utter free- 
dom from restraining authorities and 
necessities as such as the freedom pos- 
sessed by God Himself (or the parent 
is seen from the child’s perspective) 
seems to be the primary goal. 

It must be remembered that sexual 
ictivity reflects the vectoral and rela 
tional character of existence. Even in 
sublimated form it is by no means the 
ynly characteristic of existent entities. It 
is a self-annihilating activity.*? The goal 
»f sexual tension is its own riddance. 
Sexual activity is ontically related to 
one side of the human polarity, that of 
the primordial necessity of all living be 
ings to seek reunion with other units 
~ being and ultimately to put an end 
to organic separateness. The other side 
yf the polarity is the need to maintain 
separateness and individual identity.*? 
Beyond sexual strivings, the organism 
strives to maintain its own separate iden 
tity. This can sometimes contradict the 
relational demands of the libido. Both 
the polarities of reunion and separation 
resuppose an underlying existential fact 

the fact that the organism exists. Fear 
of the loss of sexual capacity—the psycho 
analytic castration-anxiety is not as ulti 
mate as fear of the loss of existence, the 


existentialist urangst. Conversely, exist 


20a Moed Katan 1:b8 Sanhedrin 110a 
21 Cf. Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis, (New York: W. W. Nor 
ton, 1945) pp 12 35 
Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, (Lon 
don: Nisbet and Co., 1953), Vol. I, pp. 220-224 


ential strivings, the desire to thwart the 
limitations of existence, which include 
sexual deprivation, are more fundamen- 
tal than sexual satiety. 

It is not at all surprising that the 
Rabbis placed more stress on the desire 
of the sinner to displace God than on 
sexual pleasure. To be God means to 
be beyond all existential thwartings in- 
cluding the sexual. The real goal of the 
deviant, according to the Rabbis, is to 
become God, for only God ts beyond all 
limitation and only in God are the con- 
tradicttons which beset existence and 
agonizingly divide the psyche against it- 
self harmonized. 

rhis is evident in a review of perti- 
nent Aggadic sources. Sexual deviance 
figures frequently: Among the sinners 
who, according to the Rabbis, strive for 
impermissible sexual pleasure we find: 
the Serpent,?* the Generation of the 
Flood,** Ham,*> Abimelech,?* the Pha- 
raoh who sought to entice Sarah,?7 the 
Sodomites,** Dinah,?® Potiphar,®°  Ba- 


23 Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. S. Schechter, (re- 
printed New York: Feldheim, 1945) 1.5. 

24 Sanhedrin 108b; Rosh Hashannah 12a; 
Bereshit Rabbah 264 and 32.7; Sanhedrin 57a; 
fvodah Zarah 23b; Hulin 23a; Temurah 28b; 
Bechoroth 57a; Wayikra Rabbah 233-9; Mi 
drash Ha-gadol on Genesis I, p. 125, 1.23—p. 
126, 1.6 and a host of others. 

25 Bereshit Rabbah 36.7: 
Tan. Noah 12 

26 Bereshit Rabbah 52.13; Tan. B. I, 101; 
MHG on Gen. Vol. I, p. 328, 1.15-16. Pirke de 


> 
\ 


Sanhedrin 108b; 


Eliezer 26 
27 Bereshit Rabbah 40.2 in current edition 
In Theodor’s critical edition, this tradition is 
in chapter 41; MHG on Gen. Vol. I, p. 225, 
16-10; Bereshit Rabbah 41.1 and 2. 

28 Sanhedrin 106a; B’midbar Rabbah 20.23; 
Sifre on Numbers, p. 131; Sanhedrin 109a-109b 
which gives a full catalogue of their sins 

29 Aboth de R. Nathan, text b in the Schech- 
ter ed., 3, 14; Kohelet Rabbah 103 
 Bereshit Rabbah 86.3; Sotah 13b; MHG 
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laam,*! Zimri and Cozbi,®* David,** Ab- 
solom,** Manasseh,*® Jehoiakim,*? and 
Amon.** However, in most of the legends 
sexual wrongdoing is neither the sin- 
ner’s only nor his most decisive deviant 
act. Only in the legends concerning 
Abimelech, Sarah's Pharoah, Dinah, Po 
tiphar, David and Samson is sexual 
wrongdoing the center of interest. In 
these, there was little alternative as the 
Biblical 
ment. Where there is a measure of ambi 
Biblical 


rebellion are 


story stressed the sexual ele 


guity in the narrative, self 
assertion and inevitably 
more prominent. We find this in the 
legends of the Serpent, the Generation 
of the Flood, the Sodomites, Balaam, 
Zimri and Cozbi, Jehoiakim and Amon 
In these, sell-assertion 1s at least as 
prominent as sexual need 

Ihe sinner’s basic intention to rid 


himself of divine authority and con 
straint is a theme which runs through 


Ahab \haz,*” 


ire depicted as permitting 


many of the traditions 
and Doeg* 


’ 
mcest, but they themselves are not ce 


on Gen. Vol. IL. p. 656, 1.151 mma p. ( 14 
7 which parallels the Sotah account 

31 Sanhedrin 105a. He was thought by the 
Rabbis to have 
sexual tastes 

$2 B’midbar Rabbah 20.25 and 24; Jan. B 
I\ p 14% Tan. Balak 19: Sanhedrin 82 a-b 


J. Sanhedrin 28d-29a; Sifre on Numbers p 141 


possessed decidedly peculiat 


Sh’moth Rabbah 35 


‘3 Avodah Zarah 4b-5a where it ts main 


tained that David was not the sort of man to 


commit adultery but that God predestined thé 
matter to teach the power of repentance; S/a/ 
bat 56a; Aetuboth 9b 
6M M. Sotah 13 
5 Sanhedrin 103b 
Sanhedrin 103b; WR 19.6; Tan. B. I, 154 
88 Sanhedrin 103b 
39 Sanhedrin 102b 
40 WR 11.7; BR 42.5; J. Sanhedrin 10, 28b 
Sanhedrin 103b 
42 BR 32.1 and 438.1 


picted as indulging. Manasseh,** Jehoi- 
akim,** and Amon*® indulge, but the 
real goal is provocative and non-sexual 
in every instance. Manasseh seeks to pro- 
voke God, according to the Rabbis, by 
idolatry, mass murder, and removing 
God's name from the Torah (a symboli 
riddance); incest is incidental. Jehoiakim 
seeks a similar riddance by tatooing 
God's name on his membrum, removing 
his circumcision, and through idolatry. 
He too is more interested in self- asse1 
tion and provocation than sexual devi- 
ance. Riddance of Divine authority is 
dominant in the Ahaz legends. In a num- 
ber of traditions the Rabbis play upon 
his name as evidence of his desire to rid 


the world of the Divine: 


‘Why was he called Ahaz? Because 
he seized (ahaz) the synagogues and 
schools.” 48 


According to Rabbinic tradition, Ahaz 


vas supposed to have re asoned with him 


self 


If there will be no little children, 
there will be no pupils; If there will 
be no pupils, there will be no scholars: 
if there will he no Lorah study, there 
will be neither synagogues nor houses 
of study; if there are no synagogues 
and houses of study, the Holy One. 
blessed be He, will not permit His 
Shechinah to abide in the world.” * 
In the Bible 


\haz is guilty of offering 
1S OW SOM as a sacrifice, but there 1S 
little stress on this offense in the Agga 


dah. Ul major stress is on Ahaz’ desire 


to end divine mnstruction and rendet 
sacrificial institutions unfit, in order that 
the world be rid of God's presence and 


influence 


43 Sanhedrin 103b 

44 Ibid 

5 Ibid 

4* BR 42.5: J. Sanhedrin 28b: Sanhedrin 10%b 
WR 11.7 

49 WR 11.7 
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As we have noted, preference for pro- 
vocation and the symbolic use of sex is 
implicit in the Amon legends. Ahab is 
actually portrayed in the Aggadah as 
almost frigid and only aroused by the 
special and somewhat pornographic en- 
ticements of Jezebel. He seeks to be a 
cosmocrator, one who enjoys world do- 
minion. Sex does not interest him at 
all.5° In Rabbinic thought, incidentally, 
world conquest is associated with the 
desire to rival or displace the true Lord 
of Creation. 

Ahaz, Ahab, 
Manasseh, Jehoiakim and the other late 


The tales of Amon, 
kings of Israel and Judah were especially 
significant to the Rabbis. The Midrash 
interpretations of their careers formed a 
goodly part of 

Perek Helek ofl 


which is the locus classicus for much of 


the subject matter of 

Tractate Sanhedrin 
the Rabbinic discussion of the nature of 
sin and evil. There was also a strong 
tendency among the Rabbis to identily 
themselves in part with these wicked 
kines. Thus, they anachronistically as 
serted of most of them that they were 
ereat masters of Rabbinic and mystical, 
esoteric learning who had gone astray.®! 
The Rabbis were quite candid about the 
temptations which beset them.®* By as- 
serting that the idolatrous and wicked 
kings of Israel were masters of Rabbini 
learning who had gone astray, they were 
not admitting to secret and undesirable 
wickedness. They were saying, in great 
psychic health, that they recognized the 


temptations which beset them and, hav 


50 Sanhedrin 39b 

*1 Manasseh was supposed to have inter 
preted Leviticus in fifty-five different ways, 
Ahab in eighty-five and Jeroboam in one hun 
dred and three. Sanhedrin 103b 

52 Cf. Sukkah 52a where 


that the evil inclination (yetzer ha-ra) troubles 


Abaye maintains 


scholars more than most people 


ing identified them, they were deter- 
mined to avoid them. The stories con- 
cerning the idolatrous kings were un- 
doubtedly of greater personal concern 
to the Rabbis than those concerning the 
other deviants with whom they could 
not so readily identify. 

In addition to riddance of Divine au- 
thority and self-apotheosis, the legends 
contain a number of other instances of 
the deviant’s desire to displace or usurp 
the prerogatives of superior authorities 
or parental figures. These legends in- 
clude those of the Serpent already dis- 
cussed, Cain who takes the desirable part 
of the sacrifice and leaves the remainder 
to God,®* Nadab and Abihu, the Spies,°* 
Absolom,®® and Doeg.®* The majority of 
these traditions do not stress the sexual 
theme. 

Perhaps one of the most succinct de- 
scriptions of the goal of deviance in the 
Aggadah is suggested in another context 
by Norman Q. 


srown: 


“The Oedipal project is not, as Freud's 
earlier formulations suggest, a natural 
love of the mothers but as his later 
writings recognize, a product of the 
conflict of ambivalence by narcissistic 
inflation. The essence of the Oedipal 
conflict is the project of becoming God 
in Spinoza’s formula, causa sui; in 
Sartre's etre en-sot pou sor, 5 


Ihe desire to be causa suit is, accord 


ing to srown, the child's desire to be 


father to himself. On _ this point he 


quotes Freud approvingly: 


“All the instincts, the loving, the grate- 
ful, the sensual, the defiant, the self 


53 Bereshit Rabbah 22.5 

54 Tehillim 106, 455: Tan. Korah 25 

55 Sanhedrin 107a 

56 Sanhedrin 93b; Midrash Tehillim 52, 184 


4 
57 Norman O. Brown, Life Against Death 
The Psychoanalytic Meaning of History, (Mid 
dletown, Conn.: 


1959) p. 118 


Wesleyan University Press, 
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assertive and independent—all are 
gratified in the wish to be the father 
of himself.” ™ 

There is an extraordinary resemblance 
between Freud and Brown’s statements 
and a Midrash in which, after Moses has 
rehearsed the glories of God to Pharoah, 
the Egyptian replies: 


“Ye speak falsely, for it is I that am 
lord of the world. ‘J created myself 
and the Nile.” 

Buchler and others have suggested that 
the Rabbinic imputation of the desire 
for self-apotheosis to pagan or idolatrous 
rulers may reflect Rabbinic reaction to 
the Roman apotheosis of the Emperor. 
suchler is especially mindful of the Rab- 
bis’ distaste for Caligula.®°° Undoubtedly, 
this is part of the social context in which 
the Rabbis intuited that the sinner’s ter- 
minal ambition was to become God. 
There is strong likelihood that some 
Rabbis were also motivated by anti- 
Christian polemic in asserting this to be 
the sinner’s darkest temptation. Never- 
theless, the fact that there are historical 
or theological occasions which elicit an 
insight does not mean that that insight 
can only be restricted to its external 
context. On the contrary, there seems to 
be strong evidence that, in the seemingly 


hyperbolic language of the Aggadah, the 





58 Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, ed. J. 
Riviere and J. Strachey, (London: Hogarth Press 
and the Institute for Psycho-Analysis, 1924- 
1950) Vol. IV, p. 201; Cf. Freud, New Intro 
tr. W. J. H 
Sprott, (London: Hogarth Press and the Insti- 


ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, 


tute for Psycho-Analysis, 1933) p. 154. 

59 Tan. WaEra 5. Pharaoh's reply is a direct 
quote of Ez. 29.3. Thus, it would seem that the 
perception that the sinner desires to displace 
God is in reality pre-Rabbinic. 

60 Adolph Buchler, Studies in Sin and Atone 
ment in the Rabbinic Literature of the First 
Century, (London: Oxford University 
1928) p. 54. 


Press, 


Rabbis were able to formulate insights 
pertaining to the character of wickedness 
which were of a high order of sophistica- 
tion. 

One of the reasons why we have sug- 
gested the conception of sin as ontic self- 
aggrandizement in Rabbinic thought has 
been our attempt to understand the 
Rabbinic preference for degradation as 
a punishment of the wicked. The Ser- 
pent’s punitive mutilation is one such 
example. Another telling example would 
be the traditions which maintained that 
Adam enjoyed dimensions of primordial 
proportions before sinning. After his 
transgression, he and his progeny were 
reduced to the size and the infirmities, 
including mortality, of the human spe- 
cies.“ Nebuchadnezzar was also degraded 
according to the Rabbis. Having sought 
to displace God, God punished him by 
reducing him to animal form.*? The 


logic of these 


legends, of which the 
Aggadah proliferates, is that the sinner 
attempts to be more than he was created 
to be. His punishment is to be reduced 
to less than he need be 

[he terminal expression of seeking to 
be more than one was created to be is. 
ol course, the desire to be God. The 
Aggadah tells of the desire of Joash, 
Pharoah, Hiram, and Nebuchadnezzar to 
displace God and reign in his stead.** 
hese legends can not be seen as a socio 
political or histerical reaction to Roman 
ideology alone, although they are un- 
doubtedly also that. They are entirely 
consistent with everything the Rabbis 
have suggested concerning the nature of 
sin. The sinner always takes upon him 


self more than he was created to take. 





61 BR 19.9 and 12.6; cf. BR 8.1 where there 
is speculation as to the dimensions. 

62 Tan. B il, 23; Tan. WaEra 9. 

63 Tan. B. i, 23 and 31; Tan. Wakra 14: 
Sh’moth Rabbah 82; Megillah lla 
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Not every sinner seeks a terminal grati- 
fication of his desire to be more than 
he was created to be. However, when 
the Rabbis isolated the terminal aspect 
of sin, they always identified it with the 
desire to be God. 

The desire to cut out the Divine Name 
(Manasseh), to make war on God (Nim- 
rod),®* to reject His Lordship (Ahaz and 
most other sinners), all point in one 
direction: the sinner seeks to overthrow 
the thwartings which limit his gratifica- 
tions. Only God is beyond frustration 
and limit. Only in God does the distinc- 
tion between need and fulfillment disap- 
pear. Ontic self-aggrandizement reaches 
its terminal expression in the desire to 
become God. Sexual gratification is only 
one gratification. There are many others. 
Che very need for gratification betokens 
a condition of dependence upon the do- 
main of the not-self. Only God is entirely 
sufficient unto Himself. He alone enjoys 
the perfection of unending and un- 
limited gratification. To be God is to be 
all that there is to be and to be impeded 
by no restraint of any sort. 

Ironically, the goal of deviant strivings 
in the Aggadah is not unrelated to the 
greatest anxiety in the legends. In the 
final analysis, the greatest anxiety and 
the greatest yearning coincide! The great- 
est yearning is the sinner’s wish to be 
God: the greatest anxiety is that his sin 
will bring upon him annihilation as the 
terminal retaliation. Both in the legends 
and in the explicit Halachic statement 
of M. Sanhedrin, the terminal punish- 
ment of the unrepentant sinner is that 
“he has no portion in the World to 


Come.’ © Thus both in Halachah and 


64 Pesahim 94b; cf. Bacher, Agadot ha-Ta- 
naim, Vol. Ia, 30; Hulin 89a; Avodah Zarah 53b: 
BR 23.7 and 26.4; MHG on Gen. Vol. I, p. 198, 
19-12: Sanhedrin 109a. 

65 M. Sanhedrin 10.1 ff. 


in Aggadah, ultimate annihilation is the 
threatened retaliation against the sinner 
who forsakes repentance. Paradoxically, 
only in God's perfection and death's 
nothingness is there a total absence of 
ungratified strivings. Aristotle spoke of 
God as an unmoved mover because he 
knew well that all propulsion implies 
a lack and an imperfection, a seeking for 
what one does not possess or for what 
one possesses only potentially.** God's 
perfection is such that He is beyond ap- 
petite. He is His own fulfillment; the 
sinner’s goal is the gratification—and 
therefore the annihilation-of all appetite. 
To become God is to gratify and thus 
annihilate appetite. This end is also ac- 
complished in the nothingness of death 
which the Aggadah posits as the final 
punishment against deviance. 

In the Bible, there is frequently ex- 
pressed the conviction that conformity 
to God's will is the way of life whereas 
the way of the sinner leads to death. 
Chis is frequently reinforced in the 
Aggadah in such traditions as those that 
assert that one of the consequences of 
Adam's first sin was the introduction of 
death into the world.®’ This perspective 
is repeated and emphasized by Paul, 
especially in Romans.®* When these as- 
sertions are viewed in the light of the 
Rabbis’ insistence that ultimately the 
sinner seeks to displace and become God, 
their intelligibility and their relevance 
are heightened. Death is, in a very mean 
ingful sense, a consequence of sin. What 
the sinner ultimately seeks is the destruc 
tion of limit and restraint; this is a 
process which begins with the abolition 
of little limit and little restraint, but, 
ultimately, the Rabbis intuited that the 


66 Aristotle, Physics, Bk. II, Ch. 1. 
67 Shabbat 55b: Midrash Tehillim 92, 412 
68 Romans 5:12. 
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quest for an end to limitation fed on its 
own hunger. Ultimately, no limitation 
is tolerable and the radical sinner ob- 
literates limit by obliterating his own 
nature as a finite, created being. This 
is accomplished in the fullness of Divine 
Being and the nothingness of death. 
The Rabbis insisted that the Torah 
was the possession of flesh and blood 
rather than the ministering angels. They 
clearly understand that, though frus- 
trating limitations might not be without 
their unpleasant side, they were infinitely 
to be preferred to all attempts unreal- 
istically to overcome them, for the at- 
tempted destruction of limitation ends 
in the real destruction of the human 
condition. When the Rabbis spoke of sin 


as bringing death in its train or hinted 


at the darkest temptation of the sinner, 


the desire to be God, they understood 
what men have all too frequently for- 
gotten: Human existence is only viable 
when man accepts his place and fulfills 
his responsibilities within the limitations 
of the created order. The vision of Pro- 
metheus returns in each age to tempt 
men with the hope that they can be 
more than they were created to be. The 
Rabbis were well aware of the yawning 
abyss of nothingness which the promise 
of Prometheus barely disguised, for in 
truth, he who seeks to be more than he 
was created to be finds that his “more” 
is in reality considerably less. In the last 
analysis, this “more” turns out to be 
nothingness. Limitation is finally over- 
come by overcoming reality. The prefer- 
ence of Rabbinic Judaism was always 
for limitation and life rather than per- 
fection and death. 

















THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


OF NACHMAN 


KROCHMAL 


ISMAR SCHORSCH 


a Krochmal was among the 
first men to understand the nature 
of the challenge which the growing his- 
torical consciousness of the 18th and 19th 
centuries presented to Judaism. The 
posthumously published More Nevuche 
Ha-zeman represents his comprehensive 
and profound response. The nature of 
the challenge had once been graphically 
depicted by the Midrash itself. When 
Moses ascended to heaven to receive the 
forah, he found God adding ornaments 
to the already finished letters. In re- 
sponse to Moses’ astonished questions, 
God answered that someday a rabbinik 
scholar by the name of Akiba would ex- 
tract countless laws from these added 
ornaments. Moses asked to see this man, 
and God permitted him to observe 
Akiba teaching in the Bet Ha-midrash. 
But Moses soon despaired, because he 
could no longer recognize in the words 
of Akiba the Torah which he was to 
give at Mt. Sinai. At one point the stu- 


————————————————————————— 

Standard accounts of modern Jewish thought 
almost invariably designate Krochmal’s thought 
as essentially Hegelian. Such ready description, 
the writer maintains, fails to seriously reckon 
with the Sitz im Leben that furnished the 
immediate impetus to Krochmal’s Guide to the 
Perplexed of the Times. Moreover, it ignores 
essential departures from Hegelianism that in- 
form Krochmal's philosophy of Jewish history 
from beginning to end. The author is a stu- 
dent in the Rabbinical Department of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary 


dents pressed Akiba as to the source of 
one of his laws, and when he answered 
that this was a law which Moses himself 
had received at Mt. Sinai, Moses was 
assuaged. It was, in fact, still the same 
Torah.! 

Che observant Jew of the 19th century 
suddenly found himself in this very pre- 
dicament. The nascent historical scholar- 
ship of his time was producing a new 
image of Jewish tradition that had little 
in common with the old image upon 
which he had been raised. He could no 
longer recognize the Torah of his youth. 
It was to this estrangement between the 
old and the new that Krochmal directed 
his labors. 

This Midrash, however, may serve us 
as a paradigm not only for the challenge 
to which Krochmal responded, but also 
for the nature of his response. Behind 
the deceivingly simple answer that it 
was a law which Moses had already re- 
ceived at Mt. Sinai lies the philosophic 
concept of immanence; namely, that in- 
herent within the original Torah of 
Moses was the potential halakhic super- 
structure which later became a reality 
in the oral law. The picture of God 
embellishing each letter with unneces- 
sary ornaments is a descriptive way of 
concretizing a philosophic abstraction. 

In trying to resolve the conflicts of his 





1 Menachot, 29b. 
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Krochmal 
likewise used the concept of immanence. 
The More Nevuche Ha-zeman deals with 


own perplexed generation, 


two large areas of conflict: philosophy 
vs. tradition, and history vs. tradition. 
And in each area the resolution rests 
upon a philosophy of immanence. 

The first area of conflict between phi- 
losophy and tradition was not a new 
one in Jewish history. It had been the 
main concern of Krochmal’s medieval 
predecessors. Did the many contradic- 
tions between faith and reason reflect 
a double standard of truth or was it 
possible to understand the statements of 
faith rationally? Krochmal, like Maimon- 
ides, the medieval philosopher whom 
he most admired, believed that faith and 
reason are different expressions of the 
same truth. Both deal with the nature 
of the Absolute Spirit, but religion con- 
ceives this truth on a much lower level! 
of abstraction than philosophy, and con- 
sequently it is always enmeshed in a host 
of contradictions.? Philosophic concep- 
tion of the same truth, however, occurs 
on the highest level of abstraction of 
which human thought is capable, and 
there alone the contradictions encoun- 
tered on the lower levels can be re- 
solved.* Maimonides had already shown 
in detail how this principle might re 
move the conflicts between Judaism and 
philosophy, and Krochmal does not re 
trace his steps. He only restates the prin 
ciple. For example, before undertaking 
an exposition of Hegelian logic, he as- 
serts that the essence of modern philoso 


phy is already present in the words of 





2More Nevuche Ha-teman, in Kitve Rabbi 


Nachman Krochmal, ed. by Simon Rawidowica 
(Berlin, 1924), p. 14. 

3 Julius Guttman, “Yesodot ha-machshava shel 
Rabbi Nachman Krochmal,” Knesset, V1 (1941), 
PP 262-263. 


our ancestors and that the contribution 
of philosophy lies only in explaining 
and expanding what would otherwise be 
either unnoticed or unintelligible m 
their words. Our ancestors lacked the 
concepts and the terminology to clarify 
what they intuitively felt.‘ 

There is good reason why Krochma! 
devotes so little space to the conflict be- 
tween philosophy and tradition. It was 
actually not the most urgent concern 
of his contemporaries. Moreover, the 
original Guide of Maimonides had con- 
structed a resolution in this area which 
was still largely satisfactory and relevant 
The nature of 19th-century scholarship 
demanded rather that Krochmal concern 
himself with the conflict between history 
and tradition. This challenge of histori 
cal truth, which was eroding the a 
cepted image that the tradition had of 
its own history, was the more dangerous 
because it was so readily available. The 
nature of the subject itself was more 
tangible and comprehensible than phi 
losophy, and was also free of the esoteri 
terms and concepts that encumbered this 
discipline. Consequently, the major por 
tion of More Nevuche Ha-zeman is de 
voted to a resolution of this conflict on 
both the factual and philosophic levels. 

his latter resolution, like the former, 
rested heavily upon the concept of im 
manence. To meet the challenge of his 
tory, Krochmal did not create a new 
pattern of thought; he transferred and 
applied an old pattern to a new prob 
lem. The concept of immanence had 
been used already by the tradition to 
unite the Oral with the Written Law 
and by philosophers to harmonize faith 
and reason. Krochmal met a new situ 
ation by a profound application and 
development of an old thought pattern. 


— 


4 More, p. 273. 
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This point is suggested here by way 
of introduction to Krochmal’s philoso- 
phy of history to caution against ex- 
plaining the origins of this philosophy 
only on the basis of contemporary exter- 
nal influences. Without a doubt the 
philosophic ferment of his time influ- 
enced the direction and development of 
his thought considerably. But this all 
too obvious should not 
blind us to the fact that Krochmal’s 


relationship 


philosophy had some genuine precedents 
in earlier Jewish thought and that these 
might have played an equally decisive 
role in molding his thought. 

On a factual level, and the major part 
»f his book is devoted to a factual scru- 
tiny of tradition, Krochmal tries to show 
iain and again how many of the dis- 
coveries of 19th-century scholarship were 
recognized or anticipated by the finest 
elements of tradition. He suggests that 
within the tradition there existed simul- 
taneously two kinds of historical truth, 
one for the many untrained and one for 
the few trained. What has happened in 
yur day, he says, is that the historical 
truth which was formerly esoteric has 
become exoteric. Under these circum- 
stances for Jewish leaders to continue 
as before with double standards would 
be catastrophic. “And let us say, what 
we will be repeating yet many times, 
that as in earlier generations the danger 
was to reveal the esoteric, in our genera- 
tion the great danger is to conceal that 
which has already 
others.’’® 


been revealed by 

This principle, which appears to be 
a new application of the medieval dou- 
ble standard of religious and philosophic 
truth, Krochmal used many times. For 
example, after 


having argued that 





Sibid., p. 144. 


Kohelet was written at the close of the 
Persian period by one of the wealthy 
Palestinian Jews who was from the house 
of David and also, perhaps, the leader 
of an intellectual group that often dis- 
cussed the nature and meaning of life,® 
Krochmal sought to show that this late 
date of the book was already anticipated 
by the tradition itself. He cites a Tal- 
mudic passage which states that “Heze- 
kiah and his group wrote the books of 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and 
Kohelet.”” Krochmal suggests that this 
specific tradition implies that only the 
content of Kohelet is Solomonic but that 
its composition belongs to the period of 
Hezekiah. Moreover, by placing Kohelet 
last in the series, this passage is also 
perhaps intimating that the final compo- 
sition was in fact quite late.? 

Behind the use of this principle is 
more than mere apologetics. Krochmal 
was establishing a standard of honesty 
in evaluating the countless individual 
aspects of the tradition. In the historical 
and philosophical judgment of a tradi- 
tion, One must examine it in its finest 
expressions. To seize its perversions or 
to make a caricature of it produces only 
emotional satisfaction, mot accurate 
judgment. Krochmal did not deny that 
recent scholarship had brought forth a 
sizable amount of fact and opinion that 
was unknown to our ancestors, but at 
the same time he was not panicked into 
denying that there was much they had 
known.$ : 

[his principle reflected also a_pro- 
founder level of Krochmal’s thought. 
Ihe studies of biblical scholars and his- 

SIbid., pp. 139-149. 

TIbid., p. 142. Another example of the use 
of this principle is in connection with the 


Maccabean date of many of the Psalms, p. 157 
8 Thid., p. 144. 
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torians were raising contradictions that 
often were more apparent than real. 
Likewise the contradictions involved 
among the three groups of religious ex- 
tremes that he describes in the opening 
chapter of his book were not genuine. 
Krochmal did not believe contradictions 
to be inherent within the nature of the 
historical process or the world. They 
were the result of inaccuracy or mis- 
understanding and hence could be re 
solved through greater knowledge. There 
is no parallel here to Hegel who saw 
contradictions both as real and as ‘“‘the 
motive force of the world.”® The dy- 
namics of Krochmal’s cyclical theory of 
history were quite unrelated to the dia- 
lectic movement of Hegel's philosophy. 
The middle path about which Krochmal 
spoke was not a Hegelian synthesis in 
which both thesis and antithesis are ac- 
cepted and elevated to a higher level of 
rationality..° The middle path is actu- 
ally an effort to demonstrate by a return 
to the origins and sources of Jewish 
history that the contradictions perplex- 
ing his generation were only apparent."! 
It was for this reason that Krochmal 
severely criticized his contemporaries for 
having replaced the study of the Talmud 
with the study of the medieval Poskim 
and Pilpulists.\* Only a thorough re- 
examination of the primary sources 
could offer a reconstruction of the ac- 
tual evolution of the tradition and show 
where opposing extremes had deviated 
from the proper path, the normative. 
Krochmal’s factual examination of 
Jewish history, however, is framed with- 
in a very significant philosophy of his- 





9J. N. Findlay, Hegel: A Re-examination 
(New York, 1958), p. 65. 

10Ibid., p. 67. 

11 More, pp. 16-17. 

12] bid., p. 236. 


tory, and one can only appreciate fully 
the extent to which the concept of im- 
manence permeated his thought after an 
exposition of this framework. Let us 
begin by looking at Krochmal’s notion 
of Spirit. There are four types of Spirit: 
the spirit of man, the spirit of the na- 
tion, the spirit of mankind, and the 
Absolute Spirit. They are not different 
in kind, but in degree. The former are 
latter. 
Cherefore, we may say that, in fact, there 
exists only the Absolute Spirit alone. 


limited manifestations of the 


Krochmal’s use of this hierarchy of 
spirits as the causative factor in the 
world of history is neither arbitrary nor 
unproven. In the very beginning of his 
book, he tries to construct the meta- 
physical underpinning. Using the argu- 
ment from design, he argues that the 
complex and harmonious structure of 
organic bodies defies explanation solely 
on the basis of mechanical causes. If we 
do not assume that at the beginning 
there was already inherently present a 
completed vision of the final product, 
we can never offer an intelligible ex- 
planation for the existence of any or- 
ganic body. 


But in the works of nature, in bodies 
composed of limbs and parts, like the 
growing and the living, which include 
all organic bodies, we must of neces- 
sity introduce also the final cause, the 
rational cause, because otherwise it 1s 
impossible for us to envision a part of 
the whole—not its material, not its 
attributes, not its location—without 
relating it to the remaining parts ac- 
cording to their materials, attributes, 
and locations." 


Consequently, every living thing is the 
result of a complex and continuous 
interplay between the final rational cause 
and numerous mechanical factors. 





13Tbid., p. 22. 
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In this particular chapter Krochmal 
demonstrated the existence of an imma- 
nent and rational principle only in rela- 
tion to the world of botany. But to trans 
fer this same principle to explaining the 
complexities of man, so« iety, and history 
is a simple matter. The more complex 
the structure, the greater the amount ol 
inherent spirit, and ultimately all these 
individual spirits are but components of 
the Absolute Spirit, which is the final 
Krochmal 


circumscribed his proof to the 


cause of the universe itself 
limited 
and innocuous world of botany inten 
tionally. Had he demonstrated this tele- 
ological argument from design using the 
universe, he would openly have had to 
discard the traditional image of a tran. 
scendent Creator-God. Nevertheless, it 
seems clear from numerous implications 
that this is exactly what he did. 

Applying Krochmal’s own proof for 
an immanent and rational cause, we may 
immediately conclude that the Absolute 
Spirit is likewise the immanent and ra 
tional cause of the universe. He stressed 
this quality of immanence. No such final 
cause can explain anything if it is out- 
side the body. It can not be related to 
it as an engineer to a bridge. The instru- 
ments of the engineer only move and 
mold material; they do not create it 
But the final cause functioning from 
within, creates and molds.'* Hence the 
Absolute Spirit is not apart from the 
universe; it exists within its very fiber. 

If the Absolute Spirit be the cause for 
the existence of the universe, then his 
tory constitutes the long road by which 
mankind itself gains consciousness of the 
Absolute Spirit. And since the spirit of 
mankind is only an element of the Abso 


lute Spirit, one is tempted to say in 





14 [bid., p. 22. 


Hegelian terms that through history the 
Absolute Spirit attains self-consciousness. 
Krochmal’s philosophy is, therefore, 
characterized by an immanent notion of 
progress; that is, mankind as a collective 
unit is advancing without leaps or Ca- 
tastrophes towards a positive goal which 
was already inherently present at the 
very beginning. Each nation by adding 
its own peculiar spiritual qualities to 
the collective spiritual reservoir of man 
kind contributes towards the achieve- 
ment of this goal.?® The Jewish people, 
which alone of all nations has already 
gained a profound consciousness of the 
Absolute Spirit, makes its unique con- 
tribution by imparting to others what 
it has received through revelation.'® 

Consciousness is not gained through 
meditation. The spirit of a man does not 
make itself manifest except in so far as 
his life consists of a collection of rich 
and varied experiences.'? The national 
spirit of a nation likewise begins to re- 
veal itself only after an extended period 
of growth and creativity."* Thus the 
road the Absolute Spirit must traverse 
to become conscious of itself is also an 
‘Intreat” into the ceaseless and often 
chaotic activities of millions of men. 
Erfahrung is the only way to conscious- 
ness 

At this stage of our analysis we might 
well pause for a moment to consider 
some of the similarities and differences 
between the Absolute Spirit of Krochmal 
and the World Spirit of Hegel. These 
two concepts have much more in com- 
mon than merely the term “spirit.” Ini- 
tially, they both seek to comprise the 


totality of rationality in the universe 
1S Ibid., p. 37 
16 Jbid.. p hte! 
17 Jbid.. pp Sl. 44 
1S8ibid., p. 35 
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into a single personified abstraction. 
Krochmal may talk about several differ- 
ent types of spirit, but one should never 
lose sight of their integral relationship 
to the Absolute Spirit. Krochmal himself 
never intimates the nature of this rela- 
tionship, and to a certain extent the 
problem reminds one of the Platonic 
dilemma as to what is the nature of the 
relationship between the universal con- 
cept “Horse’’ and the countless particu- 
lar horses which roam the earth. Never- 
theless, the Absolute Spirit is one. 

Secondly, both the Absolute Spirit and 
the World Spirit are immanently present 
at the beginning of history, and history 
itself is the record of unfolding poten- 
tial and increasing consciousness. What 
at the start was only potentiality at the 
end will have become a reality. 

Finally, in both philosophies the Spirit 
becomes conscious of itself via experi- 
ence. Goethe’s Faust had to experience 
the panorama of life before he could 
achieve sophia—“Dass ich erkenne was 
die Welt im Innersten zusammenhalt.” 
The philosophic personification of Spir- 
it could likewise only come to under- 
stand itself after a similar journey. 

However, I do not think that both 
men held the same views as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of this journey. The im- 
manent and progressive philosophy of 
history of Hegel certainly had an end 
of history. When mankind escapes the 
fear of death and achieves a level of 
reflectivity and reflexivity before the un- 
attainable, dialectic history as we know 
it will have come to an end. Krochmal 
never commits himself openly on this 
question, but I would suggest that for 
him history has no end. Krochmal ap- 
praised the nature of man more realisti- 


cally than did Hegel. To support this 


contention we must examine the history 


of the one nation which had the oppor- 
tunity to escape the cyclical pattern of 
national histories and transfer our con 
clusions to mankind as a whole. It is 
true that Krochmal explained the con- 
tinuity of Jewish history by postulating 
that it alone among the nations had 
gained a sensitivity to and a conscious- 
ness of the Absolute Spirit. Yet this con- 
sciousness guaranteed a continuity that 
was not devoid of the cyclical pattern 
Even after the Babylonian exile, when 
the Jewish consciousness of the Absolute 
Spirit first reached an abstract and rela 
tively pure formulation, the cycles did 
not cease.'* 

There is a fundamental reason why 
these cycles could not stop. Krochmal 
did not believe, as did Hegel, that the 
finite could ever comprehend the infi- 
nite. There is no such phenomenon as 
sophia in Krochmal’s thought. The cy- 
cles of Jewish history continue, because 
in each new cycle the Absolute Spirit is 
perceived and comprehended in more 
penetrating terms.*° Never does the finite 
mind of man reach a level where it has 
Absolute 
Spirit. In relative terms, man moves con- 


comprehended the infinite 
tinually closer, and hence the notion ot 
universal progress, but total comprehen- 
sion will never be his. Therefore, the 
passions are never transformed in Kroch- 
mal’s philosophy. After each new level 
of consciousness in Jewish history, the 
natural factors of prosperity and success 
begin to corrupt again the still untrans- 
formed passions of man. 

lf we transfer the Jewish paradigm to 
world history, two conclusions stand out 
in contrast to the philosophy of Hegel. 
Man is not capable of sophia and his- 





19Tbid., p. 39. 
20Nathan Rotenstreich, “Tefisato be-historia 
shel Ranak,” Zion, VIL (Sept., 1941), pp. 45-47. 
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tory has no end. Man may draw ever 
nearer, but the vision of paradise will 
always remain only a vision. 
Krochmal’s notion of universal prog- 
ress does not exhaust his philosophy of 
history. Within the total linear move- 
ment of mankind, there exists also a 
pronounced cyclical element. The his 
tories of individual nations are definitely 
cyclical. They follow an irrevocable pat- 
tern of growth, maturity, and decline. 
This biological pattern of national his 
tory is also immanent, for all the intel- 
lectual and cultural achievements of a 
people are but an unfolding of a latent 
national spirit that existed already in 
the opening stages of its history.*' 
Only that spirit alone gives rise to 
and sustains that bond throughout the 
existence of the nation. And in fact 
there is no essence of the nation out- 
side of this spiritual essence which is 
in it (and every spirit gives rise to 
itself; that is, that its activity is its 
essence) .. .** 
Only in the course of time through the 
growing number of achievements does 
the people itself come to recognize the 
In ancient times, this 
recognition was made manifest in the 
particular deity which the people would 


spirit within it. 


thereafter worship, while in modern 
times it becomes crystallized in what is 
called the national spirit.** 

Despite such achievement and recog- 
nition, every nation inevitably travels 
the same road of decline. Because its 
spirit is only a small segment of the 
Absolute Spirit, it is too circumscribed 
to overcome the enervating forces of 
power, arrogance, pleasure, and supersti- 


tion.*4 Yet this very relationship does 





21 More, pp. 34-36 
22Ibid., p. 3. 
231 bid., p. 37 
*4Ibid., p. 3. 
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mean that the national spirit itself can 
not perish, and, therefore, after the na- 
tion has disappeared from the arena of 
history, its spirit passes over into the 
common spiritual heritage of mankind.*® 

Only one nation is not completely 
governed by these laws of history, and 
that is Israel. Because it alone among 
the nations of the world has achieved a 
sensitivity to and an understanding olf 
the Absolute Spirit, it alone has the 
ability to survive the inevitable cycles 
of history. Israel's knowledge of the 
Absolute Spirit and the Absolute Spirit 
itself are not two different entities. The 
Absolute Spirit dwells within Israel. It 
is the sole repository in the universe for 
the Absolute Spirit.*6 

With such a relationship between the 
Absolute Spirit and Israel, the tradi- 
tional notion of Revelation becomes con- 
siderably altered. Revelation is no longe: 
a spacial communication between a 
transcendent God and a finite people; 
it is rather a sudden consciousness of the 
divine spirit inherent within Israel from 
its inception.*? Revealed religion in 
general consists of a dual awareness, an 
awareness of the Absolute Spirit and an 
awareness of that element of this Spirit 
which resides in the man or the nation 
itself.2* Since in the case of Israel these 
two coincide, revelation consists in be- 
coming aware of its own Absolute Spirit. 


This indwellingness of the Absolute 
Spirit explains why Israel, after suffering 
an extended period of decline, will al- 
ways turn in upon itself. During years 
of quiet introspection in the Babylonian 


exile, Israel rediscovered its own innert- 





“SIbid., p. 37 
“6Ibid., p. 43 
27 Ibid., p. 38 
28lbid., p. 30. 
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most being and could begin again a new 
period of growth.” 

At Sinai Israel first made contact with 
itself. There it sensed the uniqueness of 
its being. But Revelation is a process of 
ever increasing consciousness, which has 
no end. During the Babylonian exile the 
emotions and intuitions felt at Sinai 
were refined and elevated to abstract 
levels of human thought.®® And so dur- 
ing each cycle of Jewish history, the 
human consciousness of the Absolute 
Spirit becomes sharper. This is the rea- 
son why the cycles of Jewish history are 
not mere repetitions of previous cycles. 
The cyclical form remains the same, but 
the content always changes. The cycles 
recur, but in each of the three which 
Krochmal discussed, the Jewish mind 
had perceived and understood the na- 
ture of the Absolute Spirit with in- 
creased clarity and profundity.*? 

This archetectonic nature of the cycli- 
cal in Jewish history in Krochmal! is in 
marked contrast to the nature of the 
characterizes Graetz’s 


cyclical which 


periodization of Jewish history. The 
latter tries to show wherever possible 
how patterns established in the first pe- 
riod (up to 586 B.C.E.) are repeated in 
the second period (up to 70 C.E.). The 
exiles into Egypt and Babylonia, the 
Judges and the Men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, the challenges by foreign concepts 
in the form of monarchy and Hellenism, 
King David and John Hyrcanus, and the 
divisions between North and South and 
Sadducees and Pharisees are striking il- 
lustrations for Graetz to what extent the 
content of a previous cycle is repeated.** 





29Ibid., pp. 43, 52. 

30 Jbid., pp. 38-39. 

31 Rotenstreich, op. cit., pp., 45-47. 

32Heinrich Graetz, “Die Construction der 
jiidischen Geschichte,” Zeitschrift fiir die reli- 


Krochmal’s theory of history contains far 
too much evolution and progress to per- 
mit any such repetition of content.** 

History has become the way of con- 
sciousness. Chronology has invaded the 
realm of ontology. If achievements and 
events are the portal through which a 
man may gain entry into the nature of 
his own being, then the study of Jewish 
history has become the door into the 
nature of the Absolute Spirit. A rabbinic 
proverb states that if there is no knowl- 
edge, there can be no distinctions. 
Krochmal reversed the terms. If there 
is no ability to distinguish, there can 
never be any knowledge.** The greatest 
single harm inflicted upon the tradition 
was to subject it to the rabbinic princi- 
ple that there is no chronological order 
in the Torah. Therefore, Krochmal 
devoted such detailed analysis to re- 
introducing a sense of time into Jewish 
history. 

Krochmal stood at the threshold of 
the fourth cycle of Jewish history.*® In 
what way would this new cycle produce 
a profounder understanding of the Abso- 
lute Spirit inherent in Israel? It is ap- 
parent from Krochmal’s remarkable syn- 
thesis that he was quite aware of the 
fact that the emerging historical con- 
sciousness of the 19th century would 
provide the modern Jew with the possi- 
bility of both a reflective and reflexive 
scrutiny of his Jewish past. On the one 
hand, he was acquiring an understand- 
ing and a perspective of events and insti- 
tutions of Jewish history denied to his 
fathers. For example, Krochmal’s recon- 
struction of the development of the 
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early Halakha makes possible a genuine 
appreciation of the significant and difh- 
cult accomplishment of Jehuda Ha-nasi. 
Without the historical perspective, one 
can neither understand the crisis con- 
fronting Rebbi’s generation nor the na- 
ture of the response.2¢ On the other 
hand, the modern Jew, by surveying the 





6 Ibid., pp. 217 219. 
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ho 
nb 
vr 


complex course of his ancestors, was 


actually winning a more thorough 
understanding of himself. Emerging for 
the first time was a consciousness of his 
own place in the never-ending stream 
of Jewish history. This new knowledge 
and comprehension was neither sophia 
nor the end of history, but it was cer- 
tainly a new revelation of the Absolute 


Spirit. 








THE KVUTZA IN CRISIS 


ELIEZER LIVNEH 


«ee apne settlement in Israel, espe 


cially the Avutza, has attracted much 
attention outside of Israel. There is 
some irony of fate in the fact that the 
subject has roused the greatest interest 
outside the country precisely when the 
kvutza form of settlement has reached a 
standstill. But, whatever the outlook for 
the kvutza is, it has, sociologically speak- 
ing, become a more fascinating subject 
than ever. The establishment of the 
kvutza, its development and its problems 
are an expression of the dialectic domi- 
nating the social aspirations of our time 
and its lessons are of universal signifi- 
cance. Here the social laboratory that is 
Israel has made a most useful contribu- 
tion. In this respect, not only the daring 
that went into the kvutza experiment 
and its achievements but also the set- 


backs have not been in vain, although 





Few features of Israeli life have aroused more 
interest and discussion than has the Kvufza, a 
form of communal living virtually unique to 
that country despite attempts here and there to 
establish similar enterprises. On the occasion 
of the recent 50th Anniversary of the first Kvutza 
(Deganiah) the writer analyzes the forces that 
entered into its origins and growth and critically 
assays the standstill in which the Kvutza move- 
ment admittedly finds itself today. The paper 
was originally read by its author at a Conference 
on Social Life held in Bombay. India. Mr 
Livneh is a noted Israeli publicist and a fre 


quent contributor to the Israeli periodical press 


their applicability has developed in quit 
a different direction trom that env: 
sioned by the founders and builders of 
the Avutza. 

It is impossible to understand Coop 
erative settlement in Israel, especially 
the Kvutza, without first understanding 
its origins in the Zionist movement, és 
pecially in Eastern Europe and in the 
conditions prevailing in Palestine during 
the first third of the 20th century, unde: 
Ottoman rule till 1918, and then under 
the British Mandate. 

10.000 


square miles between the Mediterranean 


[his littl country of some 


Sea and the Jordan River! was a neg 
lected land, without roads, exploited by 
primitive agriculture, swamp-infested, 
and rampant with malaria and other 
diseases. The only branches of agricul- 
ture which were run along modern lines 
were some citriculture and viticulture, 
introduced by Jewish settlers at the end 
of the 19th century. Security conditions 
were bad in the Ottoman period because 
of the Bedouins and bandits, and in the 
Mandatory period owing to  Jewish- 
Arab tension. The Jewish youths who 
came to Palestine from Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe under the impact of the 
Zionist movement enthusiastically set 
about working the ancestral soil, but 


they lacked agricultural know-how and 

| Except in a small area south of Lake Kin 
neret, there was no modern Jewish settlement 
in Transjordan 
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money. Until the establishment of the 
State of Israel, there were more prospec- 
tive farmers than means to settle them. 
This was true both in the period up to 
ibout 1904, when Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild of Paris was the financial 
mainstay, and in the later period, when 
the World Zionist Organization through 
its various arms, assumed the burden. 
Quite apart from ideological considera- 
tions, these conditions were enough to 
discourage private settlement and en- 
courage collective farms. A number of 
lewish colonies which were established 
in the 1880's and developed later into 
ordinary farm villages went through a 
stage of communal living or some other 
radical form of sharing of wealth and 
work. 

In the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, several major ideological factors 
ombined to determine the course of 
Zionist Palestine. The 
known as the 
(1904-14) and the Third 
Aliya (1919-23) brought to the country 
ibout 20,000 


settlement in 
waves of immigration 
Second Aliya 


young pioneers, most ol 
whom had some advanced education and 
had gone through the crucible of Zion 
ism and of socialist ideology in its Rus 
sian form. Although some of them were 
fugitives from the Russian revolution 

1905 and 1917) and though Russian 


Communism these 


rejected Zionism, 
young pioneers—more than the Russian 
revolutionaries filled 


with Messianic dreams of world improve- 


themselves—were 


ment. 

From the various Zionist ideological 
trends the pioneers, the halutzim, in- 
herited the faith that the return of the 
Jews to their land after an exile of nearly 
9000 vears was not one of the usual 
nationalist or colonization movements 


of the 19th and early 20th century, but 


a total national social and personal ren- 
aissance which would solve all social 
problems and unravel the class contra- 
dictions in which the “old society” of 
Europe had become entangled. They 
were influenced, sometimes unconscious- 
ly, by the social passion of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets, and particularly by 
their insistence on justice and equality. 
The search for new societal forms and 
new social solidarity and integrity came 
natural to them. The liberal socialist, 
Franz Oppenheimer, who was also an 
ardent Zionist, urged the cooperative 
form of settlement in Palestine and even 
set up a model cooperative in Merhavia. 
More profound, perhaps, was the influ- 
ence of A. D. Gordon, a Russian Zionist 
who came to Palestine at an advanced 
age and decided to become a farm la- 
borer, in order to demonstrate the puri- 
fying and redeeming qualities of farming 
and “‘self-labor.”” In his discussions and 
in his writings, Gordon tried to impress 
upon his young working colleagues that 
independent agricultural work had a 
restorative effect on one's personality, 
gave one profound spiritual satisfaction, 
renewed one’s contact with nature, and 
was a healthy foundation for society. 
The Jews were in special need of all this, 
Exile having deprived them of all roots 
and inner balance. In order, however, 
that the striking of roots in agricultural 
work be accomplished for its own sake, 
it had to be freed from the profit motive. 
Cooperative farming was a logical con- 
clusion of this line of thought, with the 
kvutza type of commune seeming to be 
its ideal realization, especially since it 
was also intended to satisfy a quasi- 
religious yearning for group living. 
Russian socialism in all its forms in- 
fluenced the Zionist pioneers from the 


moralistic anti-étatist ideas of Leon Tol.- 
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stoy (who, incidentally, did not consider 
himself a socialist) and the co-operative 
anarchism of Peter Kropotkin, to the 
extremist _Marxist schools which _pro- 
claimed “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’ and the socialist redemption of 
mankind, however unwilling it might be. 
These conflicting Russian influences 
played an important role both in the 
public-political consolidation of the 
Zionist pioneers, the halutzim, who had 
begun to see themselves as a “workers’ 
movement,” and to their factionaliza- 
tion. In general it may be said that at 
the beginning of the period under dis- 
cussion, the federalist, anti-bureaucrati 
and anti-Ctatist objectives were in the 
foretront, while the concern for the link 
between cooperative settlement and po 


litical power was growing in the course 


1g 
of time. Until somewhat later, however, 
the emphasis was on the soteriological 
characteristics of equality, self-manage- 
ment, and group living. The latter co 
incided with the psychological needs of 
the young falutzim, who in the first 
vears of their immigration to Palestine 


were unmarried. 


il 


The kvutzot, the first agricultural! 
communes, were established in 1910 and 
I911 (Daganya and Kinneret). At about 
the same time, the first moshav ovdim, 
cooperative village, was founded, based 
on private farming, with far-reaching 
cooperation in buying and selling and 
in compulsory mutual aid.? Jewish im 
migration to Palestine and the settle- 
ment movement were temporarily inter- 
World War I (1914-1918). 


After the war, however, there was a 


rupted by 


2 This settlement, Ein-Ganim, is today a semi 
agricultural suburb of the flourishing town of 
Petah Tikva. 


sharp increase in immigration, which 
was given further impetus by the Nazi 
Central 
European Jewry from 1933 onwards. At 


persecution of German and 
the end of World War I there were no 
more than 85,000 Jews in Palestine, 
whereas on the eve of World War Il 
there were nearly 600,000. The period 
between the two wars was one ol con 
solidation for both forms of the coopera 
tive settlement movement, the Avutza 
and the moshav ovdim. The latter 
stressed the settler’s individual liberty 
and his contact with all branches ol 
agriculture. Eliezer Yatfe, an American 
educated halutz, played an important 
part in the establishment of the moshai 
ovdim form of settlement. In the devel- 
opment of the cooperative settlement 
movement, there are four dates which 
serve as signposts although they seem to 


concern events outside it: 


1920 the establishment of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor, the 
Histadrut. 


1929 — the merger of the two majo! 
labor parties into the Mapai 
party. 

1933 the accession of Mapai to the 


leadership of the World Or- 
ganization and the Jewish 
Agency. 

1948 — the establishment of the State 

of Israel. 

To analyze the development, the limi- 
tations and the prospects of the kvutza, 
we must first understand the organi 
link between the political parties and 
the cooperatiy e settlement movement, es- 
pec ially the various kibbutz movements. 
The various sections of the kibbutz 
movement early began to identify them- 
selves with one or another of the labor 
parties, Several of these parties were 


formed by national kibbutz federations. 


In time the identity of the settlement 

















pool 


federations with the parties became com- 
plete. Today there are only four kvutzot 
which are not affiliated with any parties. 
All of the other kvutzot, which in April, 
1959 some 40,000 members of 
83,000 souls 


claimed 


both sexes and a total of 


(there have since been no changes), are 
affliated with one of the following settle- 


ment federations: 


Hakibbutz which numbers 


Ha’artzi, 
7? kvutzot and ts the basis of the or 
thodox-Marxist Mapam Party 


Hakibbutz Hameuhad, which num 
bers 58 kwvutzot and founded Ahdut 
Ha’avoda—a party which combines ac- 
tivistic nationalism with left-wing so 
cialist tendencies 

Ihud Hakibbutzim Vehakvutzot, the 


settlement arm of the ruling Mapai 
Party, which numbers 79 kvutzot. 
Hakibbutz Hadati, to which most of 
the 13 religious settlements are afhli- 
ated, is a settlement arm of the Na 
tional Religious Party. 


All the above are Zionist parties. 


[he three non-religious parties are 
Histadrut. The Hista- 


resembles no federation of unions 


partners in the 
drut 
of wage-earners anywhere in the world. 


It is not a federation of autonomous 


trade unions. It is a central body which 


directs trade unions, controls many 


powerful economic projects, and finan- 
cial interests and complex sox ial welfare 


institutions—including the main sick 


fund in Israel, which has no national 


health insurance. These three socialist 


parties fight each other for their share 
within the Histadrut, its funds and 
projects, and for the numerous adminis 
trative appointments it controls directly 
or indirectly. Mapai has been directing 
Histadrut for 


the destiny of the more 


than 30 vears. Once the Histadrut be 


came the leading factor in the Jewish 
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Agency® and all the settlement means at 
its disposal, and once Mapai assumed the 
leadership of the Agency in 1933 and 
became the ruling party of the state in 
1948, the kibbutz 


pressure groups in 


movements became 
a political struggle, 
lion's 


including the struggle for the 


share of the assistance received from 
world Jewry and the young State's othe 
SOUTCES. 


ihe moshai 


was till the foundation of the State iden 


ovdim movement, which 


tical with Mapai, for a long time played 
a less pronounced role in this inter-party 
struggle. Before the establishment of the 
had not 
the Aibbutz 


existed 100 


State, the moshav movement 
reached the dimensions of 
movement. In 1948, there 
moshavim of all classes and 177 kvutzot. 


Then the picture began to change 


iil 


Lhe kvutza combined in it the aspira 


tion for Zionist fulfillment through 
speedy settlement on the land, the ideal 
of social reform, and the ambition, dor- 
mant at first, for political domination. 
[he politcal ambition was less marked 


The 


coordination between the kibbutz move 


in the moshav ovdim movement. 


ments and the Histadrut brought this 
complex chapter to the fore. On the one 
hand, the leaders of the kibbutz move- 
ments see their activity in the Histadrut 
as the performance of their duty to the 
labor movement and to socialism. On 
the other hand, from the Histadrut they 
drew their financial and public strength 
Ihus, the Histadrut strengthened its po- 
Palestine-Israel and 


Sition in among 


Diaspora Jewry by virtue of the socio 


: 


8 The difference between the Jewish Agency 
and the World Zionist Organization is purely 
formal. The Agency controls the funds raised 


among Jews abroad for Israel's development. 
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moral prestige it derived from the kvutza 
at the same time that the leaders of the 
kibbutz movement were using the Hista- 
drut’s machinery and resources to in- 
crease their influence among the new 
immigrants and the youth. 

The development of the cooperative 
settlement movement in Palestine-Israel 
may be divided into two periods: up to 
the establishment of the State in 1948, 
and since. Like every chronological divi- 
sion, this one, too, is somewhat rigid, 
but it does indicate a significant turning 
point. 

Until the establishment of the State, 
most of the young immigrants, who came 
under the auspices of the various halutzic 
and youth movements in the Diaspora, 
joined one or another of the national 
kibbutz federations. This stemmed from 
the ideological leanings of the Zionist 
youth in Eastern Europe. These young 
people saw the Avutza as the fulfillment 
of their nationalistic ideals and confused 
Messianic yearnings, and the realization 
of their socialist vision. The emissaries 
of the kibbutz federations reached al- 
most every European country 
Soviet Russia, where Zionism is out- 
lawed), the Americas, South Africa, and 
even North Africa. They worked with 
missionary zeal. Tens of thousands of 


(except 


young men and women went directly 
from their Diaspora organizations to the 
kvutzot in Palestine without making any 
intermediate stops. Many of them came 
to identify Erez-Israel with the kibbutz, 
and their disappointment with kibbutz 
often led to their leaving the country. 
Hundreds of native youth, too, joined 
the kvutzot, most of them out of ideal- 
ism, and most of them secondary school 
graduates and members of more or less 
well-to-do families. 


The kibbutz achieved no less in the 


colonizational and economic areas dur- 
ing this period than in immigrant ab- 
sorption. The acquisition of land in 
Mandatory Palestine was not easy even 
before the British authorities promul- 
gated their restrictions against the Jews 
in 1939. The lands acquired by the Jew- 
ish nation: institutions were frequently 
in dangerous, border areas, and often 
not fit for immediate farming. Here the 
kibbutz federations played an important 
pioneering role, particularly during the 
periods of disturbances and political ten- 
sion. Most of the new points established 
in Palestine during the Arab uprising of 
1936-39 and during the Jewish struggle 
against the British in 1945-47 were estab- 
lished as collective settlements. Quite 
naturally, the Jewish Agency channelled 
a great part of its financial resources to 
these settlements. They served both as 
advance territorial and economic out- 
posts for the Palestine Jewish commu- 
nity and as pivots for the illegal or semi- 
legal Jewish security forces. Most of the 
Haganah bases and almost all the Pal- 
mah commando bases in 194148 were 
located at kibbutzim. The devotion of 
the members of the kibbutzim to mili 
tary matters, led later to their promi- 
nence in the officers corps of the Israel 
Defense Forces. 

The economic structure of the kvutza 
corresponded with what was considered 
at the time a need of Zionist settlement: 
“mixed farming,” including a large num- 
ber of branches, wih field corps and dairy 
farming occupying the central position. 
The aim was to cultivate as large an area 
as possible and to supply a maximum of 
foodstuffs to the Jewish population in 
the towns. Repeated boycotts by Arab 
peasants served to strengthen this aim. 


A number of kvutzot also developed in- 


dustrial enterprises. At the end of that 








~~?) 
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period most of the Avutzo. approached 
the size which prevails today: a member- 
ship of from 70 to 200 famlies. (Five 
kibbutzim now have membership of 200- 
300 families.) 

The question whether mixed farming 
was efhcient, from the aspect of natural 
conditions, did not arouse any special 
concern; neither did the problem of 
where to locate the industrial enter- 
prises. The Jewish population was not 
then responsible for maintaining an 
overall economic balance in Palestine, 
and the establishment of a competitive 
settlement was not considered a decisive 
consideration so long as the struggle over 
the country’s fate was in progress be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews. What the 
“mixed” agricultural settlements failed 
to earn in current income was given to 
them in one form or another from ma- 
tional and public sources. A number of 
cooperative villages—mo. have: ovdim in 
particular—began to be self-supporting. 

It is important that one point be 
understood here: What many Zionist 
outside of the kibbutz movement viewed 
as an expression of the pioneering spirit 
and as a pragmatic, national need (or 
as a passing phenomenon made neces- 
sary by the conditions of the time), was 
regarded by the kibbutz movement as 
a great human and social achievement 
and a supreme command. The mixed 
agricultural settlement—sometimes com- 
bined with crafts or industry—was raised 
to the level of an organic basis for a 
community “supplying its own needs 
from within.” The total dependence of 
the individual on the institutions of the 
kvutza was accepted as a condition of 
idyllic equality and as the realization of 
the Communist principle, “from each 
according to his ability; to each accord- 


ing to his needs.’ And as the collectivist 


experience became vitiated, the stronger 
was the demand to increase equality 
through closer supervision over the mem- 
ber’s casual sources of income. The link 
between the individual kvutza and the 
national kibbutz federation was zealously 
fostered, as a guarantee of the kvutza's 
loyalty to the “‘movement” and as insur- 
ance against “‘petty bourgeois” and non- 
socialist deviations. The cooperative 
movement—including both 


kvutzot and moshavet-ovdim—was par- 


settlement 


ticularly strict about the principle of 
‘self-labor,”” meaning the non-employ- 
ment of hired labor. Hired labor was 
regarded as an offense against the social- 
ist principles of the cooperative move- 
ment. The need for temporary workers 
in the busy season was met, for the most 
part, by young people who came to work 
in the settlements for idealistic reasons, 
generally without payment. 


IV 


The establishment of the State in 1948 
brought about, within a few years, far- 
reaching changes in the social and eco- 
nomic pattern of the country’s Jewish 
population, as well as in its composition, 
its concepts and its mood. 

The large-scale immigration which be- 
gan in 1948 brought with it human ma 
terial which was not interested in collec- 
tive forms of living or in ideas of social 
redemption. The Jews from the Moslem 
countries, from behind the Iron Curtain, 
and from free Europe were apathetic 
towards the kvutza. If they settled on the 
land they showed a preference for the 
moshav, in one form or another. The 
considerable efforts made by the kibbutz 
federations to attract new immigrants 
met with failure—despite the aid given 
by the Government, the Jewish Agency 
and the Histadrut. Not less important 
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was the change in the social climate 
which took place among the young gen- 
eration in Israel. The kvutza no longer 
held any charm for it. The soteriological 
importance of radical social change had 
almost disappeared. The young genera- 
tion had not become much less socialist 
than its predecessors, but the existential 
content of socialism had changed. Social 
insurance, a high standard of living, op- 
portunities for advancement in educa- 
tion, in administration, and in positions 
of power—all this was considered highly 
desirable; but the yearning for, or even 
any aspiration towards, the radical im- 
provement of mankind had weakened 
considerably. Equality had ceased to en- 
chant; constant group living no longer 
seemed attractive. The individual family, 
which reared its children in its own 
home, was now preferred to kibbutz edu- 
cation, which takes the children out of 
the parents’ home and concentrates them 
in collective children’s houses supervised 
by nursemaids. 

The Government, under the influence 
of the socialist parties, tried to create a 
reserve force for the kvutzot by making 
special arrangements within the frame- 
work of army conscription. Boys and 
girls could enlist in agricultural service 
units (Nahal) which spent most of the 
period of their enlistment in Avutzot. 
In the first years of the State, this system 
was instrumental in establishing a num- 
ber of new kvutzot. In time, however, 
its value for the kibbutz movement de- 
clined: not even those who had worked 
in communal settlements during their 
term of enlistment wanted to spend their 
lives in the kvutza. 

The nationalist-pioneering role of the 
kibbutz movement has been consider- 
ably reduced. The 


illegal Haganah, 


which had counted on the support of 


the communal settlements, has been re- 
placed by a regular and permanent State 
army. The borders have been settled by 
various usual forms of agricultural or- 
ganization. The kvutza has ceased to 
play a special role in the development 
of new agricultural branches. Moreover, 
the national-economic preference for 
mixed farming has begun to be ques- 
tioned, especially in view of its demands 
for heavy subsidies. The emphasis has 
now been placed, even by socialist econo- 
mists, on the development of agricul- 
tural units which specialize in few 
branches, thus attaining maximum com- 
petitive ability. The rigid identification 
of the kibbutzim with their political par- 
ties—which hinders free expression in 
the Avutza, leads to internal splits, and 
causes many families to leave the settle- 
ments where they have lived for years— 
has also contributed to the decline of 
the Avutza’s prestige. 

Thirteen years after the establishment 
of the State, the moral and ideological 
weight of the kvutza movement has de- 
clined as far as public opinion is con- 
cerned, and its importance is new agri- 
cultural settlement has decreased anpre- 
ciably. At the end of 1948 there were 
about 100 moshavei ovdim, and 177 
kvutzot; in 1960—after an immigration 
which trebled the Jewish population 
from 650,000 to about two million—there 
are about 350 cooperative settlements of 
various types (including some not in the 
Histadrut framework) and 266 kvutzot. 
Only a handful of new kvutzot have been 
established in the last few years. 

At the same time, the power of the 
kibbutz movement as a political pressure 
group has increased. Functionaries of the 
kibbutz federations have risen, through 
their political parties, to the highest 
positions in the State. Cabinet Members, 
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many Members of Knesset (including 
the Speaker), leaders of the Histadrut, 
directors of important commercial con- 
cerns and many industrial enterprises 
(of the State and the Histadrut) are 
kvutza members. Most of them do not 
regard themselves in these positions as 
individuals but in a sense, as emissaries 
of their movements. The identification 
of the k:bbutz movement with the politi- 
cal party further strengthens their posi- 
tion. This political influence in the Gov- 
ernment and the Histadrut has consider- 
able financial and economic significance. 
Israel is the most étatist country in the 
free world. The State organs control 
most economic processes, fix prices, dis- 
pense credit, engage in foreign trade, 
distribute land, grant import licenses, 
allocate foreign currency on preferential 
terms, and so on. The kibbutzim benefit 
from all this to a relatively greater ex- 
tent than other sections of the popula- 
tion. The support which the national 
institutions gave the kibbutzim in the 
past on account of the pioneering func- 
tions they were performing is now given 
them because of the political pressure 
they wield. The kvutza farms have ex- 
panded greatly, as have the industrial 
enterprises, the banks and other institu- 
tions of the kA:bbutz federations. The 
property accumulated by the established 
communes has put their members in the 
middle class and sometimes even higher. 
The kibbutzim hold 40 per cent of the 
country’s land,* although 
members of kibbutzim employed in agri- 


cultivated 


culture constitute only 10 per cent of 
all farm workers. 

The standard of living in the kibbut- 
zim has risen considerably. It is not clear 





4 Most land in Israel is State Land. The kib 


butzim are regarded as lessees of national land. 


The rent is nominal. 


whether the standard of living of the 
individual kibbutz member has risen 
more rapidly than in the State as a 
whole, but the level of kibbutz public 
expenditure certainly has. The estab- 
lished kvutzot have built modern cul- 
tural centers, pools, lavish school plants, 
and the very latest in dining halls. Over 
the years, signs of social differentiation 
have appeared in the Avutza society. At 
least seven per cent of kvutza members 
work outside the settlement, holding 
organizational, educational and political 
jobs in governmental institutions, in eco- 
nomic enterprises and in the headquar- 
ters of the national kibbutz federations. 
Many of them hold high-titled jobs, go 
abroad frequently, have automobiles and 
fat expense accounts at their disposal. 
Among the general membership of the 
kvutza they are known as “Sabbath mem- 
bers,” since they spend the entire week 
in town, returning to their families in 
the settlement only for the Sabbath ‘and 
Sabbath). The 
Kvutzot are not interested in increasing 


sometimes not every 
the number of this kind of member, de- 
spite the benefits to be derived from 
their contacts. Often enough, the kvutzot 
try to prevent members transferring to 
political and bureaucratic jobs. But two 
factors operate against the wishes of the 
kvutza: pressure from the party, which 
is interested in capturing key positions, 
and the number of kvutza members of 
special ability owing to their pioneering 
past and their experience in managing 
a ramified enterprise. 

At the bottom of the pole are the 
hired laborers of the kvutzot. In the 
established settlements, which also own 
large industrial enterprises (as in the 
Jordan Valley, for instance) the number 
of hired workers is greater than the num- 


ber of kvutza members. As the means 
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of production in the kvutzot increase 
and the number of members does not, 
there is great pressure to use hired labor. 
The hired workers are, for the most 
part, new immigrants from the Moslem 
countries, with a minority of Arab work- 
ers. They work in the kvutza’s enter- 
prises, helds, and services, and go home 
to their town or village every evening. 
[he wage level of the workers employed 
by the kAvutzot is generally decent, but 
the very existence of hired labor, and the 
fact that it is on the increase, introduce 
contusion and psychological conflict in 
kvutza life. It seems to violate most ol 
the moral and socialist principles of the 
kvutza: economic and social equality, no 
“exploitation” of the labor of others, 
combining the tasks of management and 
execution, etc. The older generation in 
the kvutza suffers from this contradic- 
tion more than the young people, but 
the veterans still have a lot to say 
Countless conferences and councils ol 
the national kibbutz federations have 
been devoted to the problem of hired 
labor. Particularly concerned with this 
problem are the Hakibbutz Ha’‘artzi and 
Hakibbutz Hame’uhad, which are strict- 
er about orthodox socialist ideology than 
the Ihud Hakibbutzim Vehakvutzot of 
Mapai. The solutions have a tragi-comi 
element, betraying the dialectic that is 
implied in political and financial success. 
An accepted method of curtailing the 
use of hired labor is accelerated mechani- 
zation. Thanks to the powerful position 
of the kibbutzim in the State, they have 
no great difficulty in obtaining the neces 
sary credit facilities. But a result of rapid 
mechanization is the creation of unem- 
ployment among the immigrants who 
had worked as hired labor in the kvu- 


tzot. Eventually, as production increases 


and the kvutza economy expands, new 


demands for hired labor are created, and 
so the cycle is repeated. So long as Israe] 
enjoys tremendous financial support 
from abroad, she will be in a position to 
bridge the social and class contradictions 
in all sectors of her national economy, 


including the collective settlements. 


What will be the next stages in the 
dlevelopment of the kvutza, now that its 
soteriological and reformist sources have 
dried up, while its means of production 
have greatly increased and its politica! 
power still more? It is not easy to give a 
clearcut answer. Much depends on gen 
eral trends in Israel, first and foremost 
on the amount of philanthropic and 
semi-philanthropic aid that Israel will 
continue to receive from abroad. The 
reduction of this aid is apt to confront 
the Avutzot with new tests, not neces 
sarily to their detriment. There now 
seem to be two possibilities: the devel. 
opment of the Avutza into a collective 
settlement of job-holders, managers and 
professionals, who fill jobs both outside 
of the kvutza and in managing its rami- 
fied economy. The kibbutz would then 
be a kind of order, distinguished from 
the orders of the Middle Ages in its non- 
religious character and in the family 
life of its members. The political party 
would serve as a substitute for the reli- 
gious identification and the church loyal- 
ty of the Christian orders of the past.® 
A second possibility is that the kvutza 
will develop into a cooperative moshav, 
combining a common economy with pri- 
vate living and private homes, as is now 
done in many villages in Israel. Un- 


5 It is, perhaps, no coincidence that the or 
ders of the Middle Ages were founded in Cru 
sader Palestine; the ruins of their castles can 
be seen from the lawns of today's kibbutzim. 
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doubtedly, the second development seems 
more desirable to anyone who prefers a 
free and liberal society. 

The dozen odd religious kAtbbutzim 
are a special problem. In their case a 
collectivist way of life—which does not 
differ from that of the secular kibbutzim 
—constitutes a framework for living a 
religious life according to the millenary 
jewish tradition. The social patterns 
here are an expression of religious ex- 
perience and realization and are so 
measured. It may well be that the reli- 
gious kvutzot will be better able to with- 
stand the crises in store for the kvutza 
movement. 

The cooperative moshav movement, 
in its several variations, may look for- 
ward to a less dramatic but more healthy 
development. This form of settlement 
has proved more flexible in its adapta- 
bility to the changing character of the 
generations and the human material. 
The moshav admits of the strengthening 
of either its cooperative or its individual. 
ist elements without doing violence to 
instruments or frameworks. Party con- 
trol is also less rigid in the moshavim, 


some of them being completely unafhili- 
ated politically. They have proved their 
suitability for veteran settlers and for 
new immigrants, for the native-born and 
for newcomers from Europe and from 
the East alike. The ideological preten- 
tions of this movement are much more 
modest than the slogans and promises 
of the kibbutz movement. For that very 
reason, perhaps, there is greater hope 
im it. 

The kvutza movement in Israel was 
born out of the sincere intention of 
young idealists to improve man’s char- 
acter—to make him unselfish and like- 
able, at once daring and well-balanced. 
Chey thought this was to be achieved by 
changing the socio-economic framework 

abolishing private property and estab- 
lishing communal production, services 
and consumption. The psychological and 
spiritual results were thought to be 
guaranteed by the revised socio-economic 
‘“basis.”” Much effort was invested in this 
courageous experiment. But whatever 
the national and economic accomplish- 
ments of the Avutza, it has not achieved 
its goal of human improvement. 








A CONSTITUTIONAL VIEW 
OF JEWISH HISTORY 


DANIEL J. 


I’ the course of his short story, “Ha 

Drashah” (the Sermon), Hayim Hazaz 
has his protagonist, Yudke, say, “We 
[the Jewish People| haven't any history 
at all... there’s the mess Because 
it isn’t [we] who've made this history 
of ours, but the people among whom 
we've been living who've done it to us. 
Just as they used to put out the lamp 
for us on the Sabbath so they made 
our history in just the way they wanted. 
And all we did was to get it from them. 
But it isn’t ours, it isn't Ours 1n any way 
at all, at all!’’! 

While Yudke’'s forceful comment was 
directed toward the course of Jewish his- 
tory (and is subject to disputation in 
that context), his remarks are more than 
partially applicable to the study of Jew- 


ish history. One of the deficiencies in 


1 Hayim Hazaz, “HaDrashah” as translated in 
Artzi, the Palestine Almanac, ed. Ethel Broido 
Jerusalem: Zionist Organization Youth and He 


chalutz Department, 5710). 
————SSS—— 





That the Jews in the past two millenia have 








been the object of history rather than its sub- 
ject is an opinion frequently voiced in a tone 
of agreement. Hence, most periodizations of 
Jewish history have coincided with major shifts 
in world history; for example, conventionally, 
the beginning of the modern period in Jewish 
history is made to coincide with the French 
Revolution [he writer sees Jewish history 
as essentially revolving around the historical 
changes in its own constitutional bases. Dr. 
Flazar is Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Political Science at the University of Illinois. 


ELAZAR 


Jewish historiography has been the lack 
of an effective means to differentiate the 
periods in Jewish history in a mannei 
that adequately reflects historical change 
in Jewish terms, not merely in the terms 
of the impact of national or imperial 
powers which surrounded the Jewish 
People. For example, our students study 
the history of the Jews in the Hellenistic 
age, in the days of the Roman Empire, 
in the Byzantine period, under Islam, 
and so forth; almost always as a reflec- 
tion of a recognized historical period 
imong the nations.” With the excep- 
tion of a few highlights, used unsystema- 
tically, as exemplified by the Hasmonean 
era, the Geonic period, and the Golden 
Age in Spain, and generally based on a 
literary approach to history, it can be 
said the classification of historical peri- 
ods, at least after the destruction of the 
first Temple, does not follow internal 
Jewish lines. 

Some might question the above state- 
ment by pointing to the use of dates of 
the expulsion from Spain or of the 
emancipation of Western European Jew- 
ry as division points in Jewish diaspora 
history. Yet even these and similar so- 
called “‘Jewish” events are no more than 
dates foisted upon the Jewish People, 
for good or for evil, by the outside world. 
They do not 


represent any Jewish 


achievements and do not even mark anv 
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particularly Jewish group responses to 
outside stimuli. 

Others may argue, as does our friend 
Yudke, that, indeed, there is no other 
way. There is no Jewish history which 
can be sufficiently isolated from the non- 
Jewish world to warrant a Jewish-ori- 
ented system of historical clasification. 
if that is really the case, then the nega- 
tors of the diaspora must be correct in 
their premise that Jewish life outside of 
an independent Jewish state is doomed 
to be. on the whole, sterile. While it may 
produce some samples of creativity, it 
cannot produce true Jewish responses to 
outside influences that assimilate non 
jewish stimuli into Jewish molds, rather 
than the reverse 

[his writer is not the first to be of the 
opinion that the facts of Jewish history 
controvert this negative position. Among 
others, the late great historian Simon 
Dubnow felt impelled to raise similat 
questions in his search for an adequate 
approach for Jewish historiography. In 
recent years there has been a growing 
realization that Jewish history since Bib 
lical days can be studied as more than 
a buffeting about of Jews by the non- 
Jewish world, punctured with occasional 
bursts of creativity. Rather, it can be 
examined as a series of very definitely 
internally-ordered events, either Jewish 
in both stimulus and response of (ad- 
mittedly more frequently) as truly Jewish 
responses to outside stimuli. In this re 
spect, Jewish history can be studied as 
French, English, American, or any other 
national history. This is not to say that 
Jewish history should be studied in iso- 
lation because it is studied from a Jew 
ish point of view, any more than, for 
example, the history of France can be 
studied apart from the history of Europe. 


But French history provides a way to 


ho 
yr 
~!I 


view both France and Europe from the 
point of view of French actions and re- 
actions on the historical canvas, and 
such must be the case with Jewish his- 
tory as well. 

What is needed, among other things, 
to demonstrate the existence of a success- 
ful internally-oriented Jewish history (in 
the sense of Jewish actions and _ reac- 
tions) is an accepted system of classifica- 
tion of the several millenia of Jewish 
historical experience based on uniquely 
Jewish phenomena. Since Jewish history 
has been inextricably intertwined with 
the general history of the Western world 
since the days of the Patriarchs, the 
problem is to demonstrate the existence 
of specifically Jewish responses to the 
various challenges of history, which are 
equally (or more) important in influ 
encing the course of Jewish history than 
the stimuli. The system of classification 
proposed below is an attempt to indicate 
one way in which that can be done 
human 


The series of responses to 


events which takes 


many torms. In Jewish history, as in the 


constitute history 


history of other groups, these responses 
were differently expressed in different 
historical periods, and within the same 
period, through such diverse means as 
liturgy, philosophy, literature, dress, o« 
cupation, communal institutions, and so 
forth. Jewish history may be, and has 
been, studied in terms of any of these 
categories which could prove fruitful 
However, there is also a need to search 
for one central category which, by its 
fundamental nature, serves to point up, 
if not explain the others. Because of the 
role of law in Jewish life, and based on 
our knowledge of its role in the structure 
of societies, the concept of constitutional 
son and constitutional change seems to 


provide the central category necessary for 
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such a system of Jewish historical classi- 
fication. 

A constitution, in the sense used here, 
can be defined as the collection of docu- 
ments, customs, and practices that pro- 
vides the organic or fundamental law 
of any people and serves as the frame- 
work for that people’s social organiza- 
tion and development. The constitution 
of the Jewish People both resembles and 
differs from modern political constitu- 
tions in significant way. The Jewish 
constitution rests on a basic document. 
It has been supplemented and modified 
by other basic documents and has what 
can be accepted as an amending clause. 
For instance. the interpretation of Deu- 
teronomy 17: 8-11, as accepted by the 
sages of the Talmud, reads those verses 
in this way, “If there arise a matter too 
hard for their judgment . . . then thou 
shalt come unto the priests the Levites, 
and unto the judge that shall be in those 
days; and thou shalt inquire; and they 
shall declare unto thee the sentence of 
judgment. And thou shalt do according 
to the tenor of the sentence, which they 
shall declare unto thee . . . According to 
the law which they shall teach thee .. . 
thou shalt do; thou shalt not turn aside 
from the sentence which they shall de- 
clare unto thee, to the right nor to the 
left.” 

The Torah thus possesses qualities 
similar to those of constitutions of mod- 
ern nations, standing somewhere be- 
tween the British and American ap- 
proaches to constitutionalism. Like the 
American constitution, it is based on a 
formally written covenant but, as in 
Great Britain, it further consists of an 
entire body of constitutional documents, 
customs, and traditions, many of which 
constitutional status 


have achieved 


through the process of common usage 


and acceptance—or by action of the 
“judges in those days.” 

The Jewish constitution has differed 
from modern constitutions significantly 
because of its all-embracing character. It 
is not confined to the delineation of the 
political power structure of a secular 
society, but extends into virtually all 
phases of life. In this respect the consti- 
tution of the Jewish People most resem- 
bles the constitution of a classical Greek 
polis (city-state), as best described by 
Aristotle in his Politics. In the pre- 
modern world outside of Western Eu- 
rope, this was the characteristic form 
of all communal constitutions. 

Applying this in the special way in 
which the constitution of the Jewish 
People embraces more than fundamental 
political law, it is possible to discuss 
meaningfully constitutions and constitu- 
tionalism in Jewish history. Indeed, the 
principal value of the constitutional ap- 
proach to the study of Jewish history lies 
in its ability to provide a framework 
that can embrace virtually every aspect 
of Jewish life, as distinct from particular- 
istic approaches. Religious, literary, in- 
tellectual, and even social approaches 
cannot encompass the broad canvass of 
Jewish historical experience. Particularly 
in Jewish life, the communal constitu- 
tion of a particular period embraces the 
entire range of communal living. 

lt is both possible and profitable to 
distinguish periods of constitution-mak- 
ing and constitutional change in the 
course of Jewish history, as can be done 
in the history of any nation. In the proc- 
ess of identifying the constitution of the 
Jewish People and the various ways in 
which it was revised from time to time, 
a framework for the study of Jewish his- 
tory emerges. Each of the periods to be 


proposed below represents a particular 
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Jewish response, or series of connected 
responses, to certain challenges from 
within or from the outside. 

In most societies constitutions are 
changed or modified only as the neces- 
sity for change becomes overwhelming. 
In the Jewish social order this is particu- 
larly true, because of the traditionally 
divine nature of Jewish fundamental 
law. The Torah, in its aspects as organic 
law, must be considered as the basic and 
foremost constitutional document of the 
Jewish People. Without entering into 
the debates of Biblical criticism, it is 
possible to trace the practical develop- 
ment of the Torah itself and the subse 
quent constitutional modifications of the 
Torah (such as the Talmud) which sup- 
plemented and redirected the original 
in line with the demands of later ages. 
(It should be emphasized at the outset 
that these are questions of history, not 
critical documentary analyses, which are 
largely irrelevant here. The applicability 
of the terms and divisions used below 
can be demonstrated under all but the 
most ultra-orthodox views of Jewish his- 
torical development.) 

Ihe first period, which is by far the 
longest and most obscure, is in many 
ways pre-constitutional. It stems from 
the patriarchal covenant which marks 
the first emergence of the Jews as a 
group. Under this original covenant, it 
might be said that the tribe or tribes 
which later became the Jewish People 
first began to function as Jews. It was 
probably an unwritten set of tribal tra- 
ditions rather than a written code. This 
does not lessen its importance as a fun- 
damental organic law which could be, 
amd was, applied and developed as the 
basis of Jewish life until the time of 
Moses and the Exodus. 


The second period marks the emer- 


gence of the Jewish People in its first 
“national” stage, as a tribal confederacy 
and as a religious civilization based on a 
fundamental organic law, or constitu- 
tion, which was probably at least partly 
written. This was the original Mosaic 
Torah that was promulgated as a result 
of the Exodus. Under the Mosaic Torah, 
the Jewish People conquered C»naan, 
became conscious of a basic common 
identity and destiny and embarked on 
the road toward national unity unde: 
the monotheistic Jewish religious civili 
zation with all that it entailed.” 

The third period begins with the 
emergence of the first major revision of 
the Mosaic constitution, the creation of 
a unified nation under a constitutional! 
monarchy at the time of David. The rise 
of the monarchy and the centralization 
of political power coincided with the 
rise of the prophetic tradition in its sec- 
ond form (where prophets ceased to be 
judges, as they were under the Mosaic 
constitution, and lost their inherent po- 
litical function). It was this somewhat 
revised prophetic tradition which was 
used by the Prophets to review and modi- 
fy the revised organic law, establishing 
this period as the period of the Pro- 
phetic Torah. The division of the king- 
doms after the death of Solomon does 
not invalidate this classification, since 
the actual political dominion did not 
provide the ultimate form of Jewish 
identification even at that time. The 
Bible itself provides illustrations of how 
the common heritage of the Jewish Peo- 
ple was maintained in the twin king- 
doms. The Prophetic constitution was a 





2 1 am purposely restricting the description 
of this and the following periods to the most 
general terms since the purpose of this paper 
is only to indicate some fundamentals that seem 
to emerge from a large amount of detailed, ani! 
still often contradictory, research. 
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dual one, as it were, existing as the or- 
ganic law of two related kingdoms, per- 
haps in a manner resembling the present 
constitutional relationships among cer- 
tain member nations of the British 
Commonwealth. 

The fourth period dates from the 
Josianic Reform. This important event 
followed on the heels of a period in 
which the old constitution had been 
persistently violated and even aban- 
doned by the powerholders in Judah. 
When the opportunity came for the re- 
storation of the fundamental law, its 
restorers were able to capitalize on the 
chaotic situation to revise the constitu- 
tion so as to include the body of pro- 
phetic doctrine that had been progres- 
sively developed under the Prophet 
Torah. This needed revision of the con- 
stitution was welcomed as the Deutero- 
nomic Torah. The prophetic point of 
view was written directly into the con- 
stitution itself. It was this Deuteronomi« 
constitution, as interpreted by the later 
prophets, which formed the basis for the 
maintenance of Jewish national exist- 
ence during the transition from a rooted 
nation in Judaea to an exiled people 
in Babylonia and back to a new form 
of nationhood in Judaea again. 

Yet the problems of the restored na- 
tion differed sufficiently from those of 
the previous era to require another con- 
stitutional revision, particularly once it 
became clear that the monarchy could 
not be restored. Ezra, with Nehemiah’s 
support, provided a fourth revision of 
the fundamental law as embodied in the 
Torah and in doing so formally brought 
the Jewish People into a fifth historical 
period, Once again, the body of inter- 
pretations that had developed around 
the Deutoronomic Constitution to en- 


able it to meet the new national needs 


law. Under the Ezra-Nehemiah Torah, 
new approaches and interpretations were 
developed to make possible the preserva- 





tion of the greatest degree of Jewish au- 
tonomy feasible under foreign imperial 
rule. 

his constitution and its practical ap 
plication were sufficient until the Seleu- 
cid oppressions that led to the Hasmo- 
nean Revolt. The Maccabean Revolt 
was, in great part, the result of a con- 
stitutional crisis stemming from the at- 
tempt by the Seleucids and the Hellen 
izing Jews to substitute the constitution 
of a Greek polis for tradition Jewish 
organic law. In the process of overthrow- 
ing Seleucid domination and re-estab 
lishing an independent Jewish common 
wealth, the fifth modification of the Jew- 
ish constitution emerged, marking the 
beginning of the sixth period in Jewish 
history. This was the era of the Hasmo- 
means and the Tannaim. It was marked 





by Hasmonean political control so long 
as Jewish independence continued and 
the rise of the several Tannaitic parties 
(the Hasidim, the Pharisees, etc.) to a 
position of power in national life and 
particularly in regard to the constitu- 
tional process. By the time the monarchs 
of the Hasmonean dynasty ceased to 
reign (some time after they had ceased 
to rule), Jewish organic law was well con- 
centrated in the hands of the Tannaim, 
particularly as they were constituted in 
the Sanhedrin, so that the political up- 
heavals of the period did not, in them 
selves, represent a fundamental consti- 
tutional change. 

In this respect, the destruction of the 
second Temple has assumed exaggerated 
importance. Within every larger period 


there were numerous significant histori 


cal landmarks (mention of which is out oe | 


side the province of this article). How 
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ever in each period these landmarks oc- 
curred within a general framework. It 
is only when developments significantly 
altered the framework itself that consti- 
tutional revision became necessary and a 
new period can be said to have replaced 
the old one. For this reason, events such 
as the destruction of the Temple are 
really not overly significant in the course 
of Jewish historical development, drama 
tic as they may be to the public at large. 

The Tannaitic Period can be said to 
have lasted until the interpretations ol 
the Tannaim were formally added to 
the corpus ot Jewish constitutional law 
through the compilation of the Mish 
nah (the sixth constitutional revision) 
in approximately 200 C. E. The end of 
that epoch marked the last major con 
stitutional revision to be undertaken as 
1: whole in Palestine. After 200 the Pal- 
estinian Jewish community began to de- 
cline. During the seventh, Amoraitic, pe- 
riod, the Mishnaic constitution served 
as the basis which eased the transfer ol 
the center of Jewish life and authority 
to Babylonia and whose interpretations 
in the process led to the creation of the 
Gemarah. 

The completion of the Gemarah circa 
500 C. E. served as the seventh revision. 
By incorporating the interpretations of 
the Amoraim, it ushered in the eighth 
period of Jewish history. During the 
three hundred years of the Early Tal- 
mudic period, the definitive text of the 
Talmud was completed and was applied 
in a new way, to a purely diaspora-cen 
tered Jewish national life. The comple- 
tion of the Talmud marked the last 
major textual change in the constitu 
tional documents until modern times 
rhe subsequent periods are marked by 
the development of codes based on the 


Dalmud that showed progressively less 


os 


in the way of basic constitutional mod- 
ifications. 

Che first of these periodic codal revi- 
sions was embodied in the two codes 
compiled in the middle of the eighth 
century in Babylonia, the Halachot Pe- 
sukot and the Halachot Gedolot. These 
two codes seem to be important con- 
stitutional documents that mark a pe- 
riod change and which have generally 
been overlooked. They represent the 
first constitutional revisions based entire- 
ly on a diaspora-centered Jewry, encom- 
passing the interpretations of the Early 
Talmudic period and preparing the way 
tor the Geonim and the Middle Tal- 
mudic period. For the first time, the laws 
concerning the Palestinian homeland 
were omitted from the main body of 
the code. Simultaneously the 613 com- 
mandments first appear in that form. 
Ihe period of the debates seems to have 
ended. As the national homeland be- 
came more a memory of the past and a 
hope for the future only, the Jewish 
constitutionalists felt the need for de- 
hinitive statements not permissive discus- 
sions. The initiation of a thousand years 
of codes in the Geonik period was in- 
dleed a profound revolution in Jewish 
life. 

Sephardic Jewry, which inherited the 
mantle of leadership from the Babylon- 
ian community, was the source of the 
next major constitutional revision, which 
came toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. [The major landmark of this re- 
vision, which also marked the beginning 
of the High Talmudic period, was the 
Mishneh Torah of Maimonides, the first 





+ Since the codes were limited in their scope, 
other quasi-constitutional documents may have 
emerged alongside them at roughly the same 
time. The author hopes to explore that possi 


bility in subsequent articles 
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comprehensive cod.fication of Jewish 
law. At the beginning of the High 
Talmudic period, the basic framework 
of Jewish life was not only affected by 
the Mishneh Torah, but new patterns of 
Jewish thought were formed through the 
rise of classical Jewish philosophy and 
the classical Kaballah.t The Mishneh 
Torah was a code developed in the spir- 
it of Sephardic thought. While it was an 
attempt to be definitive, the speculative 
bent of Spanish Jewry furnished a type 
of leadership which prevented it from 
closing off the process of constitutional 
development. As such it was a truly Jew- 
ish response to the new conditions of 
the high middle ages in which the Jews 
found themselves. 

The eleventh period did not begin, as 
might be supposed, with the expulsion 
of the Jews from the Iberian Peninsula. 
On the contrary, the expulsion infused 
new life into Sephardic Jewry which had 
been in a decline for over a century. By 
the late sixteenth century, however, the 
real decline did set in. From that point 
on, the leadership of world Jewry be 
gan to pass (though never entirely) to 
Eastern Europe. This transition was 
marked by another constitutional revi- 
sion, the last to take place fully within 
the traditional halachic framework. It 
signified the beginning of the Late Tal- 
mudic, or eleventh, period. The creation 
of the Shulchan Aruch by Joseph Caro 


and the Mapah, its Ashkenazic modifi. 





# Some question might be raised as to wheth 
er dating the beginning of the tenth period so 
late is accurate, considering the fact that Span 
ish Jewry began to create what became its gold 
en age somewhat earlier. Nevertheless, it seems 
to be more accurate to mark the beginning of 
the tenth period at the time when the Span 
ish community began to set its own pattern 
and after the Babylonian community definitely 
ceased to set the pace. _ 


cation, by Moses Isserles in the latter 
quarter of the sixteenth century pro- 
vided the code to mark the new epoch. 
These twin documents also marked the 
culmination of significant constitutional 
revision in the halachic pattern since 
they virtually abolished the amending 
process. This closed pattern was reflected 
in the period it served, both in the nor- 
mative Judaism of the era and its chal.- 
lengers. Along with the change in codes, 
there was a fundamental change in Jew- 
ish thought, from classical philosophy 
and Kabbalah to what might be called 
(without the value connotations of the 
word) corruptions of both. This late 
Talmudic period lasted from approxi- 
mately 1600 to the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

hough it is common to date the pe- 
riod of modern Jewish history from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, exami- 
nation of the constitutional develop- 
ments of recent centuries in light of Jew- 
ish history strongly indicates that a more 
accurate reckoning will place the change 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Prior to that time, a majority of 
world Jewry clearly lived under the late 
Talmudic constitution. An increasingly 
larger Jewish (as distinct from assimi- 


lated) minority had 


been developing 
outside of that constitution and its tra- 
ditional interpretations since the eigh- 
teenth century. However this growing 
minority still represented a revolt against 
traditionalism which had not yet taken 
the crucial steps necessary to frame an 
alternate constitution which would pro- 
vide a truly Jewish response to the mod- 
ern world and also win the allegiance 
of a majority of the Jewish People. 
The rise of modern Zionism provided 


the grounds and the actions necessary 


for the task. In a significant sense, the 
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covening of the first World Zionist Con- 
gress marked the unfolding of a new 
constitutional and historical period in 
Jewish life. This was the first time that 
the basis for inclusion in the Jewish 
body politic was not orientation to Hal- 
achah but to Jewish peoplehood. It was 
clearly the greatest revolution in Jewish 
life since the completion of the Talmud. 
In bringing together the various cur- 
rents of the nineteenth century and pro- 
viding a means for reconstitution of the 
Jewish People in a meaningfully Jewish 
way which was also able to meet the 
challenges of the modern age, the Zion- 
ist movement initiated a constitutional 
revolution that is still under way. What 
is emerging from this revolution is a 
new covenant of peoplehood. Though 
the term is borrowed from Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, it does not imply a formal con- 
stitutional convention and the creation 
of a_ single document. 
That this covenant of peoplehood is not 


constitutional 


based on one single written document 
does not alter the fact of its existence. 
The documents and, perhaps most im- 
portant, the customs which comprise it 
are already identifiable, if hesitantly so. 
The results produced by the application 


of this new constitution are clearly visi- 
ble in Israel and the world Jewish com- 
munity. Today we are living in the 
twelfth epoch of Jewish history, a pe- 
riod of great constitutional and histori- 
cal change marked by the eleventh re- 
vision of Jewry’s fundamental law. For, 
revolutionary as it may be, it is a revi- 
sion, not abandonment of the old con- 
stitution, 

A summary of the twelve constitution- 
al periods in tabular form would pre- 
sent the following picture: 

Several possible generalizations are ap- 
parent in this twelve period classifica- 
tion of Jewish history. With the excep- 
tion of the Patriarchal Period and the 
short period of the Late Monarchy, the 
periods are remarkably uniform in dura- 
tion. This seems to indicate rise and de- 
cline of historical epochs within a sim- 
ilar general pattern. Each of these twelve 
periods can be successfully compared 
with corresponding periods of general 
history which affected the Jewish People 
but in a manner which emphasizes Jew- 
ish responses to such external (or inter- 
nal, as the case may be) challenges. 

The process of constitutional develop- 
ment is also general in each of the pe- 


5 Constitution/Mayjor 
Period Constitutional Addition Approximate Dates 
1. Patriarchy Original covenant 2000—1300 BCE 
9 Tribal Confederacy Mosaic Torah 1300—1000 BCE 
3. Early Monarchy Prophetic Torah 1000— 620 BCE 
4. Later Monarchy Deuteronomic Torah 620— 440 BCE 
5. Theocracy Ezra-Nehemiah Torah 440— 165 BCE 
6. Tannaitic Oral Tradition 165 BCE— 200 CE 
7. Amoraitic Mishnah 200— 500 CE 
8. Farly Talmudic Complete Talmud 500— 800 CE 
9. Middle Talmudi First codes (Halachot Pesukot 800—1200 CE 


and Gedolot) 
Rationalistic codes (particularly 


10. High Talmudic 


1200-1600 CE 


the Mishnah Torah) 


11. Late Talmudi 
12. Modern 
(informal) 


Shulchan Aruch 
Covenant of Peoplehood 


1600—1900 CE 
1900— CE 
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riods. A specific constitution emerges at 
the beginning of the period, based on a 
Jewish response to the needs of the age 
and locale. This constitution becomes 
the basis for interpretation during the 
historical period in which it is dominant. 
A body of interpretations ol the Torah 
and its formal amendments is developed 
over time. Then after three to four hun- 
dred years, new challenges of time and 
place demand a more thorough revision 
of the fundamental law. Utilizing the 
body ot interpretations that has devel 
oped since the preceding constitutional 
revision (some of which have already set 
forth guide lines for the new era), a re- 
vision 1s prepared that will provide a 
basis for meeting the new conditions. 
Then the process begins again. Further 
more, each new revision becomes uni- 
versal in its application, not confined 
to the part of the world in which it orig- 


inated. So far as local differences need 


to be considered, they are provided fo 
in the interpretative process, but within 
the constitutional framework of the time. 

This briet outline ot the constitution- 
al approach to viewing Jewish history 
has merely touched upon the highlights 
of Jewish constitutionalism. Many prob- 
lems must be solved betore this approach 
is made fully applicable. Dates must be 
better harmonized. Specific constitution- 
al documents and traditions must be 
identified and placed in proper context, 
particularly tor the post-Talmudic con- 
stitutional periods. The interaction be- 
tween the general constitution and loca! 
jewish communities must be explored. 
Despite these, and other, remaining dif 
hculties, an understanding of Jewish con- 
stitutionalism as the basis for Jewish re 
sponses to the stimuli of history will not 
only shed light on the Jewish past but 
may even provide guidelines for the Jew- 
ish future 
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THE TIME-BOUND AND THE TIMELESS 
IN RABBINIC THOUGHT 


BEN ZION BOKSER 


exposition of the Bible by the 


tf be 

Rabbis has impressed some people as 
bizarre. It is always didactic and homi- 
letical, converting every Biblical utter- 
ance into a vehicle for discussion of 
their distinctive value concepts in reli- 
gion and ethics. It seems to proceed with 
little reference to the plain meaning of 
a text or of the historical circumstances 
in which the events are set. The modern 
mind, trained in the historical approach 
to the interpretation of culture, is often 
tempted to dismiss the Rabbinic homilies 
as the fanciful creations of the undisci- 
plined imagination, which have little to 
contribute to oul 


Book 


Ihe Rabbinic mind is a significant il- 


knowledge of the 


lustration of an approach to culture 


which has its validity in all sound liter- 








Rabbinic 





interpretation of Scripture must 
needs leave the modern reader bewildered no 
less by its non-objective character as by its blu: 
ring and confusion of historic time sequences 
This mode of interpretation, the writer of the 
present essay asserts, far from stemming from 
a naive consciousness, innocent of the canons 
of literary or philosophic exposition, actually 
represents a deliberate effort on the part of the 
Rabbinic mind to discover and illumine the 
universal and eternal element involved in the 
historically conditioned, concrete situations of 
Scripture. Illustrations are offered to buttress 
the writer's thesis that the exposition of Scrip- 
ture to be found in Talmud and Midrash is 
to be viewed as a search for the timeless within 
the time-bound 


ary criticism. Events as they occur in 
nature are bi-dimensional. They have an 
element of particularity: they are set in 
a unique context of circumstances, in a 
particular time and a particular place. 
They have another dimension; they may 
be viewed “under the aspect ot eternity,’ 
as illustrating universal principles im- 
manent in the flow of life. 

We are creatures of flesh and blood, 
whose normal condition is temporality 
and finitude; particularity is our normal 
habitat. When we watch the drama of 
life, in the encounter of men and women 
who inhabit the real world, or in the 
contrived scenes of an imaginary world 
created by an artist, we are not at first 
drawn to the “truth” about the nature 
of life which these characters exemplify 
We are drawn to the events in flux, to 
the unfolding chain of occurrences and 
the reverberating effects which they re. 
lease. Our minds focus on the existential 
realities and their shifting responses to 
the impingement of new circumstances 
We react to the world as we react to our 
selves, not so much in terms of the uni 
versal truths immanent in our behavior, 
but in terms of the joys and pains, the 
hopes and frustrations engendered by 
experience; it is a reaction oriented to 
immediacy, to particularity. 

But the chain of events is never sell- 
contained. It is held together by the na- 
ture of things, by the basic law written 
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into the texture of life itself. A man who 
builds a house or paints a picture may 
find deep satisfaction in his work with- 
out realizing the laws of physics or of 
art immanent in his labors. We may 
respond to life’s drama similarly, with- 
out awareness. But the “truths” about 
life generally which are revealed in each 
such drama, whether real or artistically 
contrived, is the cement that holds to- 
gether its unfolding episodes and gives 
the unifying meaning to the whole. 

An artist's work, like all other expres- 
sions of life, proceeds sometimes without 
self-consciousness. But artists who have 
attained self-consciousness have acknowl- 
edged the role of immanent truth as pri- 
mary in their work. Arthur Miller in an 
autobiographical statement of his own 
work as a playwright (Harpers, Aug. 
1958) has this to say: “I think one of the 
reasons I became a playwright was that 
in dramatic form everything must be 
openly organic, deeply organized, articu- 
lated from the living center. I used long 
ago to keep a book in which I would 
talk to myself. One of the aphorisms I 
wrote was, the structure of a play is al- 
ways the story of how the birds came 
home to roost. The hidden will be un- 
veiled; the inner laws of reality will an- 
nounce themselves. One had the right to 
write because other people needed news 
of the inner world, and if they went too 
long without such news they would go 
mad with the chaos of their lives. . .” 

The universal dimension in art was 
stated in broader terms by the poet 
Stanley Kunitz. In a lecture at Pratt 
Institute on “Order and Disorder in 
Poetry and the Visual Arts,” which was 
reported in The New York Times (Dec. 
10, 1959) Mr. Kunitz noted with regret 


the lack of religious convictions or a 


concern with society on the part of mod- 


ern poets. ‘But this is a moral universe,” 
Mr. Kunitz continued, “the great work 
of man is to set up a world of values to 
shore himself against the ruinous dis- 
solution of the natural world. . .. With- 
out this moral pressure we are left with 
only a vacuum occupied by a technique.” 

All literary creation partakes of this 
duality; it is at the same time a general 
statement about life and it is cast in a 
medium of particularity. But this is the 
dilemma of the artist—he can be neither 
fully general nor fully particular. He 
cannot reproduce his vision without rob- 
ing it in some concrete image or incar- 
nating it in some existential situation, 
real or invented. If he did, his communi- 
cation would have as little cogency as 
an abstract formula of mathematics. But 
all particularizations of the universal 
limit it, the vision is darkened, and it 
is darkened in accordance with the meas- 
ure of its particularization. Nor can he 
exhaust all relevant particularities that 
might be adduced to set his vision firmly 
in the real world. Every original crea- 
tion in art is therefore in need of supple- 
mentation. The original becomes a kind 
of text which depends on some commen- 
tary to elucidate it. The commentary 
may be a formal work of new literary 
creation or it may be the informal re- 
sponse of the perceiving mind, reacting 
to one or another element in the per- 
ceived experience. The elements which 
occasion the response will vary, but they 
will always address themselves to one or 
another dimension of the original work, 
the universal or the particular. 

The modern period has concentrated 
on the dimension of particularity. The 
great triumphs of science have been 
achieved through a pre-occupation with 
the minutest particles of which reality 


is constituted. The historical sciences 
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have revealed the remote origins of our 
being and they have attempted to re- 
trace the steps by which we have arrived. 
The historical method when applied to 
literary criticism seeks to explain a work 
of art by the context of historical cir- 
cumstances, personal or social, which 
have conditioned its creation. It has led 
to a school of Bible criticism which has 
sought the clue to the Bible in philol- 
ogy, archaeology, comparative mythol. 
ogy, or in the climatic and economi 
conditions which prevailed during the 
period of its creation. These are not 
without relevance to our knowledge of 
the Book. The Book bears upon itself 
the traces of the mundane world where 
it arose and of the minds that gave shape 
to its words. A knowledge of that world 
will help to give substance to those 
words. 

But the interpretation by historical 
origin has its limits. We are reminded 
by T. S. Eliot, “One can explain a poem 
by investigating what it is made of and 
the causes that brought it about, and 
explanation may be a necessary prepara- 
tion for understanding. But to under- 
stand a poem it is also necessary, and I 
should say in most instances still more 
necessary, that we should endeavor to 
grasp what the poetry is aiming to be; 
one might say . endeavoring to grasp 
its entelechy.” “A knowledge of the 
springs which released a poem,” he con- 
tinues to say, “is not necessarily a help 
toward understanding the poem; too 
much information about the poem may 
even break my contact with it... . There 
is, in all great poetry, something which 
must remain unaccountable however 
complete might be our knowledge of the 
poet, and that is what matters most. 
When the poem has been made some- 


thing new has happened, something that 


cannot be wholly explained by anything 
that went before. That, I believe, is what 
we mean by creation.” To capture the 
inner meaning of a poem, concludes Mr. 
Eliot, it is not primarily essential “that 
we should be able to project ourselves 
into a remote period. It is rather to divest 
ourselves of the limitations of our own 
age and the poet whose work we are 
reading of the limitations of his age, in 
order to get the direct experience, the 
immediate contact with his poetry.” ! 

Mr. Eliot advocates an interpretation 
of literature in which the historical will 
not obscure the transcendent. This is 
the method of the Rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; it is an interpretation 
of the text from the point of view of its 
transcendent associations, whether they 
are directly in evidence or they can be 
related to it through various forms of 
exegesis. 

The Rabbink 


clear to us as we examine its applic ation 


method will become 
to a specific passage. The opening two 
sentences in the Book of Deuteronomy 
read as follows: ‘““These are the words 
which Moses spoke unto all Israel be- 
yond the Jordan, in the wilderness, in 
the Arabah, over against Suph, between 
Paran and Tophel, and Laban and Haze 
roth, and Di-zahab. It is eleven days 
journey from Horeb into Kadesh-barnea 
by the way of mount Seir.” 

An interpretation in terms of particu 
larity would attempt to fix the event in 
greater concreteness. How could Moses 
speak to the entire people? Did they 
stand about him or squat in the sand? 
Was it in the day that he spoke or per- 
haps in the night when the hot sun had 
set and the cool moon shone on the des. 
ert? One would like to get a more tangi- 





1T. S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets, N. Y., 1957, 
pp. 124, 126, 130 
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ble image of the scene. There are places 
mentioned here and one would want to 
fix them on a map. Some modern com- 
mentators of the Bible perform this 
service for us; the Arabah is identified in 
the Hertz edition of the Pentateuch, as 
the southern portion of the valley run- 
ning north and south of the Dead Sea, 
the portion extending to the Gulf of 
Akaba; 
form of Yam Suph and is identified as 


Suph is described as a shorter 


the Red Sea; Paran is described as north 
of the Sinai peninsula which is now 
called the Wilderness of el-Tih; Tophel, 
is related to el-Tafile, a village about 15 
miles southeast of the Dead Sea. The 
other places names have not been identi- 
fied. The second sentence describes the 
distance from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea 
as an “eleven days’ journey,” and we are 
told that a traveler by the name of 
Robinson retraced that journey in 1938 
and it took him exactly eleven days by 
ordinary camel riding; it is a distance 
of approximately 160-170 miles. There 
is a value in this kind of commentary; 
it fixes the events more firmly in time 
and place; it invests the scene with a 
sense of historic reality. But this is not 
the primary interest of the Rabbis, who 
see in the passage another order of mean- 
ing. 

The Rabbis begin with a sense of won- 
der that this book opens with, “These 
are the words which Moses spoke .. .” 
Beginning with the book of Exodus, 
Moses is constantly on the scene speak- 
ing to God, to Pharoah and of course to 
the children of Israel. These are the 
words tends to imply that in this book 
we have a collection of the utterances 
of Moses, but presumably in no other. 
The Rabbis resolve this by narrowing 
the connotation of the term words. The 


term words is, of course, ambiguous; it 


covers every type of discourse, but some- 
times while the general term is used it 
is meant in a narrower sense. By a com. 
parison of various texts in other parts 
of the Bible, the Rabbis arrive at the 
conclusion that sometimes this term is 
used in the sense of chastisement, as we 
sometimes use the term when we say we 
had “words” with someone. The sen- 
tence then means that here, in this book, 
we have the discourses of chastisement 
or reproof which Moses addressed to the 
children of Israel. Knowing that he was 
about to die, he offered them a series of 
farewell addresses summing up his criti- 
cisms of their conduct in the past and 
exhortations for the future, and these do 
indeed form the main content of the 
book of Deuteronomy. 

He spoke Israel.” This 
evoked the following comment: “Had he 
addressed his rebuke to a portion ot 
them the others would have said, ‘All 
this you heard from the son of Amram, 
and you made no reply? Had we been 
there we would have had four or five 
answers for each of his complaints.’ An- 
other interpretation: 


“unto all 


Moses assembled 
the great and the small among them 
and said to them, ‘I am going to reprove 
you, if any of you care to reply let him 
Another interpretation: This 
speaks in praise of Israel, that they all 
knew how to take criticism. Said R. Tar- 
fon, I declare unto you that there is not 
one in our generation who is worthy of 
chastising. Said R. Elazar ben Azaryah, 
I declare unto you that there is not one 
in our generation who knows how to 
accept chastisement. Said R. Akiba, | 


do 50.’ 


declare unto you that there is not one 
in our generation who knows to deliver 
chastisement. Said R. Yohanan ben Nuri, 


Heaven and earth can testify that more 
than five times was Akiba rebuked by 
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me in the presence of Rabban Gamaliel, 
for I had complaints against him and 
{ rebuked him, and I am sure of him 
that he loved me more with each time 
that I rebuked him, exemplifying the 
verse (Proverbs 9:8): ‘Do not rebuke a 
scorner, lest he hate you; reprove a wise 
nan and he will love you.’” 

We have seen that the historic identi- 
fication of the places where Moses 1s 
described as having delivered his dis- 
courses is beset with difficulties. Some 
interpreters took these names not as geo- 
graphic entities but as allusions to the 
specific events for which the Israelites 
were criticized. Di-zahab, for example, 
may be read etymologically as a com- 
posite of two Hebrew words meaning 
“gold enough.” Rabbi Meir sees in this 
in allusion to the sin of the golden calf; 
Rabbi Simeon sees in the word an allu- 
sion to the ambiguous nature of the 
yenerous impulse, illustrated by the 
[sraelites: they offered gold for the mak- 
ing of the golden calf, and they also 
had enough gold for the buildings of 
the tabernacle for the service of God, 
responding generously to each call with- 
out discriminating too critically between 
the causes for which they were called. 

Our text describes Moses as the author 
of many impassioned words, but the 
Rabbis recall that in the beginning of 
his ministry Moses had said (Ex. 4:10), 
“O, Lord, 1 am not a man of words.” 
What effected the change in Moses? One 
interpretation draws the analogy to a 
spring, rich with an abundance of water, 
which initially yields but little of its 
abundance. As the spring ts set in orde 
and begins to be drawn on, its yield 
becomes endlessly copious. There was 
ulways a spring of precious words in 
Moses and they began to well forth as 


the Lord continued to draw him out. 
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Another interpretation suggests that the 
lorah was the therapy which healed 
Moses and gave him a tongue to speak. 
\nother interpretation suggests that 
Moses felt speechless when he stood be- 
lore God, but he was a man of many 
words when he changed roles and stood 
betore the Israelites. 

[he Rabbis were inspired to another 
form of interpretation based on the role 
of Moses as the man who rebuked Israel. 
They see in this the mark of his true 
love for Israel. The Rabbis contrast the 
chastisement of Moses with the assur- 
ances given them by Balaam. The latter, 
an enemy of the Israelites, reminded 
them of God's many promises which he 
assured them God would never cancel, 
no matter what they did. “One who 
loves a person tells him to watch him- 
self, but his enemy tells him not to be 
afraid in order to cause him to fall. 
Moses said ‘Beware lest your hearts de- 
ceive you and the Lord be angry with 
you; He is a Judge, He does not show 
partiality and He accepts no _ bribe.’ 
Moses rebuked them, but the wicked 
Balaam told them, ‘Fear not, do what- 
ever you wish. God is not a man that 
He should lie, neither the son of man 
that He should repent. When He said 
it, will He not do it? Or when He has 
spoken will He not make it good?’ (Nu. 
23:19). When they listened to Balaam’s 
reassurances they at once fell into a 
trap, as it is written immediately there- 
after (Nu. 25:1): ‘And the children of 
Israel abode in Hittim and the people 
commit harlotry with the 
daughters of Moab.’ This is what King 
Solomon meant when he said 


2 °®), 


began to 


(Prov. 
‘Faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; but the kisses of an enemy are 


troublesome. ” 


We have taken all the comments 
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quoted above from the Yalkut Shimeoni, 
an anthology of Rabbinic comments on 
the Bible. We have by no means ex- 
hausted all that the Rabbis had to say 
about this brief Biblical statement, but 
it illustrates the Rabbinic mind and the 
nature of its response to the Bible. 

A passage whether of the Bible, or 
of any category of mundane literature, 
is an interruption of the endless flow of 
life; it expresses an aspect of experience 
which is bound to be incomplete. It 
enters into a life stream, that of the 
reader who is stirred to respond. The re- 
sponse will vary with the depth and 
richness of the stimulus and with the 
sensitivity and imagination of the re- 
sponding mind. On one level the re 
sponse is in the direction of greate 
participation, to set the event described 
in the historical world of space and 
time. This makes the event more con- 
crete and therefore more comprehen- 
sible, but the concrete is contingent; the 
number of concrete events is as endless 
as they are transient. In literature, as in 
science, we must seek another dimen- 


sion, we must seek the permanent with 
in the transient. 

An event does not automatically ex 
plain itself, and the data which it em- 
bodies leaves many unknowns, and our 
effort to interpret whether in the direc 
tion of particularity or of universality 
is bound to contain much that is spec 
ulative and conjectural; and this is the 
reason that interpretations are endless, 
for every fresh mind that reacts brings 
something new to perceptual experience 
and is bound to take something new 
out of it. Here and there we may wish 
to reject a Rabbinic interpretation as 
far-fetched or as false to the text on 
which it is based. This is the nature of 
all human creation; it partakes of the 
finitude of the mind in which it ts born, 
and what one mind will accept another 
will reject. But whoever has studied the 
the Bible 
will find it an exemplification of a vita! 


Rabbinic interpretation of 
effort on the part of man to seek wis 
dom for his way in the world. One of 
its vital tools is to see experience from 


the point of view of eternity 














SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


“The Liturgical Movement” 


Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., sum- 
marizes the importance of the liturgical 
movement and its potentialities for the 
future of the Christian church from the 
point of view of Roman Catholicism in 
an article ““Three Roads to Unity” in 
Commonweal, March 24, 1961 .He dem- 
onstrates that the liturgical movement 
is intimately linked with what are per- 
haps the other two important contem.- 

rary movements in Christianity, the 

iblical and the ecumenical. 

As scholastic theology continued to 
assume increasingly greater significance 
for the formulation and understanding 
of the Christian faith, its Hellenistic, 
Aristotelian, and technically philosoph- 
ical terminology came to be more and 
more the characteristic language of the 
church and replaced the more direct, 
unsophisticated, and effective vocabulary 
of the Bible. As a result of this develop- 
ment two dichotomies split the body of 
Christendom: worship, which tended to 
continue to remain within the Biblical 
framework, went its own way separately 
from formal theology,—and a broad gap 
opened up between the theological 
scholars on the one hand and the less 
educated laity on the other. But the 
piety of the laymen, deprived of theo- 
logical discipline and itself soon stray- 
ing from the Biblical path, exhausted 
itself in non-liturgical exercises such as 
the novenas and the rosary. It also be- 
came an exclusively other-worldly piety 
concerned with mystical illumination 
and individualistic salvation. Griffiths 
asks: “May it not be that this is also one 
reason why Catholics seem to be so lack 
ing in a social sense, and that commu- 
nism so often finds an easy entry into 


a Catholic country? The whole structure 
of this piety is individualistic and tends 
to turn the soul away from engagement 
in the world and in history.’ Together 
with the Biblical movement, he, there- 
fore, advocates a return to the moorings 
of the Bible which is, of course, deeply 
concerned with the role of religion in 
this world and in society, away from ex- 
cessive concentration on theology and 
philosophy which brought about this 
unhealthy schism in the Christian mind 
in the first place. 

For the Bible to exert such an influ- 
ence among Christians, however, and 
tor the liturgy to regain its proper place 
among them, Griffiths insists, as does 
practically the entire liturgical move- 
ment, that Latin must be exchanged for 
the vernacular language in incomparab- 
ly greater measure than is now the case. 
Without this neither the Bible nor the 
liturgy will reach the people. This de- 
mand is, indeed, the one major plank 
in the platform of the liturgical group 
in the Roman Catholic church. Latin 
was adopted as the sacred language by 
an historical accident. To retain it as 
such in our time, when ever fewer peo- 
ple have access to it even in the West 
and when it certainly cannot be expected 
to be persuasive among the peoples of 
Asia and Africa into whose hands the 
spiritual balance of the world is slip- 
ping, will defeat the purpose of evangel- 
ism. Thus the liturgical movement aims 
at goals toward which also the Biblical 
movement strives: the Psalms ought to 
be re-introduced into the mass at greater 
length and in the language of the peo- 
ple, and the entire first part of the mass, 
‘the service of the word” which pre- 
cedes the eucharist and consists of 
prayer, scriptural lessons, and _ instruc- 
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tion, ought to be in the vernacular as 
well. 

As Griffiths himself puts it: “There is 
no need to point out how close this 
brings us to our Protestant brethren” 
and to the ecumenical movement. Alter 
all, two main causes for the Reformation 
were the demands for a return to the 
Bible and for the use of the colloquial 
language. On closer study these now 
turn out to have been Roman Catholi 
principles all along, and by their restora 
tion the breach in the church might at 
least partly be healed. 

One of the world’s outstanding spokes- 
men for the liturgical movement is 
Father H. A. Reinhold. He began his 
ministry as a waterfront priest in Ham- 
burg, and his outspoken opposition to 
the rise of Nazism earned him exile in 
this country. He is no less outspoken in 
internal religious matters, so that to his 
imprimatur is added the caution: “No 
implication is contained therein that 
those who have granted the nrhil obstat 
and imprimatur agree with the contents, 
opinions, or statements expressed.” For 
example, he does not even hesitate to 
express his doubts about the distinction 
between opus operatum and opus ope 
antis and about the validity of the num 
ber of the seven sacraments—both surely 
among the most fundamental issues be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. The trinity should not properly 
be worshipped, he says, but God through 
the son effected by the holy spirit. (Cf. 
The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy, N. Y. 1958, pp. 55, 126. He has 
also recently published Bringing the 
Mass to the People and a sort of con- 
tinuation of the first book, The Dynam- 
ics of the Liturgy, N. Y. 1960, reviewed 
very favorably by William Petrek of 
Holy Cross Seminary in La Crosse, Wisc. 
in the April 31, 1961 issue of Common. 
weal.) He endeavors to restore the 
Roman liturgy to what he regards as its 
pristine sobriety and masculinity. In the 
process he combats the pagan pomp and 
circumstance that have crept in, he be- 
lieves, under the influence of the 


baroque “courtly atmosphere of absolute 
kings whose highest art-ferm was opera.” 
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Less attention was paid to the speaking 
and acting out of the mass than to the 
sacred concerts connected with it and 
to the static adoration of “the isolated 
host enthroned in a golden monstrance.” 
The effeminization of the religious spirit 
has removed the doctrine of the incarna 
tion from the center of Christmas and 
has put in its place the “cute” aspects 
of the story, the babe in the manger 
the three gorgeous kings, etc. (Several! 
of the same points are made, though 
much more carefully, by the famous au 
thor of The Mass of the Roman Rit: 
and other liturgiological works, in ai 
article “The Eucharist and Pastoral 
Practice,” in Worship January 1961.) 

There is any number of liturgical im 
provements which Reinhold would 
bring about, but he is primarily inte 
ested, as was Griffiths, in involving the 
congregation actively in the mass. Right 
now they come to church as if to half 
hourly shows and sit by uncomprehend 
ingly and passively. They are not 
amused, because amusement would be 
sacrilegious; they are not edified: “There 
is little to edify them. In our hurried 
age most services are externally pretty 
sorry businesses which presume in the 
attendants that biblical faith that is able 
to move mountains. It is actually diff- 
cult to understand why people are not 
rather distressed than edified. Yet their 
faith obviously moves mountains of ex 
ternals and desper rately clings to essen 
tials’; so they are entertained. But e 
tertainment must cede to worship. 

How can this be accomplished? Rein 
hold advocates that at least during part 
of the mass the priest should face the 
congregation rather than the altar, “like 
a medicine-man.” Above all, he too 
urges the use of the vernacular. All the 
arguments so familiar to Jews from their 
past discussions about the language of 
communal worship are brought up 
again. Language, to fulfill its function 
must be understood. Catholicism would 


be less forbidding and mysterious to 


non-Catholics if the liturgy were inte] 
ligible. To introduce this innovation 
would be neither a case of “‘aping Prot. 
estants” nor historically unwarranted: 
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Jesus, after all, did not speak Latin but 
Hebrew or Aramaic; Latin “may arouse 
religious emotions as music, but intel- 
ligible words would help”; some intel- 
lectual snobs, especially in Europe, want 
to preserve the classical heritage of 
Greece and Rome, but, in the first place, 
they tend also to be social and political 
reactionaries who have done a great deal 
of harm to Christianity, and, in the sec- 
ond place, the church is a living organ- 
ism, not a museum for ancient civiliza- 
tions. (The delightful story is told of 
the undoubtedy Irish lady who wrote to 
the author after his first article on this 
subject protesting that it was bad enough 
to have had English imposed on Eire; 
at the very least she did not want to 
have to pray in this abominable lan- 
guage.) In addition, Reinhold is a 
fervent advocate of what has come to be 
known as “the dialogue mass” in which 
the congregation participates, together 
with the officiating priest, in the recita- 
tion of the liturgy. 

To this problem of language practical- 
ly all representatives of the liturgical 
movement within the Roman Catholic 
church constantly return. For example, 
the Most Rev. Jean van Cauwelaert, 
vicar apostolic of Inongo, Africa, points 
out that in the African missions the use 
of Latin, precisely because of its unintel- 
ligibility to them, can easily be abused 
by the natives for magical purposes, and 
he gives several most interesting exam- 
ples from his experience of how African 
culture must properly be integrated into 
Christian doctrine and cult. (Liturgy 
and the Missions, ed. Johannas Hofin- 
ger, S.J., N. Y. 1960, pp. 202-220.) To re- 
orient and sanctify the indigenous cul- 
ture is, of course, a well-established re- 
ligious policy. In Africa, the vicar says, 
it is particularly important to adopt 
local customs that are not essentially 
offensive to the faith for reasons of 
racial sensitivity. To take such steps does 
not even require papal approval as long 
as it is merely a matter of para-litur- 
gical usage. For the greater use of the 
local languages, on the other hand, ofh- 
cial permission would be 
Again, the assistant editor of 


necessary. 
America 


(sic! Judaism is not the only religion 
which wraps itself in the flag! ), Clement 
J. McNaspy, S.]., makes the same point 
in Worship (March 1961, vol. XXXV: 
’, put out by the Liturgical Press at 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.) 

in an article ““The Vernacular Review- 
ed.” He counters the same argument 
that Jews are used to with respect to 
Hebrew, that Latin identifies Roman 
Catholics with one another throughout 
the world and throughout history, by 
proving that people cannot identify 
themselves with something that they do 
not know. Not all Roman Catholic 
rites use it, in the first place, and few 
even among the priests are at ease with 
it. Many of the Reformers spoke Latin 
fluently, which did not stop them from 
leaving the church. An understandable 
liturgy is a better bond of unity. It is 
true that in translation you invariably 
lose something of the original, but in an 
uncomprehended foreign language you 
lose not something but everything. The 
historical studies engaged in by liturgi- 
ologists have rid the liturgy of some 
other adventitious accretions that be- 
came attached to the mass in the course 
of time; why can the same thing not be 
done with respect to the language? 
Above all, McNaspy reasons, by insist- 
ing on Latin daily life is sundered from 
religion and grows ever more secular- 
ized. The editor of Worship, casting a 
forward glance at the prospective ecu- 
menical conference in Rome, explicitly 
identifies himself with McNaspy’s posi- 
tion. In addition to the arguments put 
forward by him, Griffiths, and Reinhold, 
he cites statistical facts to the effect that 
priests in France and in this country 
have the greatest conceivable amount of 
trouble with Latin. And to round out 
the picture, Archimandrite John of the 
Ukrainian Church in the U. S. joins the 
chorus in an unsolicited letter from be- 
yond the denominational boundaries. 
(b., XXXV:I, December 1960. Also 
Camillus ‘Talafous, O.S.B., “Mining 
Protestant Ore,” February 1961 who has 
learned from Protestant churches that 
the vernacular is of “undeniable benefit 
and a desideratum for Catholics, “the 
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value of responsive readings, more 
preaching, pastoral greetings, and longer 
masses—may it be said of us!) 

An outsider to the Roman church 
would not, of course, dream of interfer- 
ing in its internal affairs. In any case, 
like children, churches probably have to 
learn from their own mistakes. Still, a 
Jew can speak on this subject out of his 
own experience of over a century of ex- 
perimentation with precisely these litur- 
gical innovations. The present write: 
counts some of the writers here quoted 
and other members of the liturgical 
movement among his personal friends 
and he respects them highly as progres- 
sive forces in our society. They might, 
therefore, be interested in his conclu- 
sions on this subject. Re the priest's di- 
rection to the altar or to the congrega- 
tion: in non-orthodox Judaism this 
change was introduced; it has made out 
of the synagogue a concert-hall in which 
the cantor “performs” for the congrega- 
tion rather than leading them in prayer 
addressed toward God and an audience 
out of the congregation rather than a 
worshipping community. Re the dia- 
logue-mass: responsive readings are also 
a hallmark of Jewish liturgical liberal- 
ism, and it has come to be practiced in 
a mindless and mechanical manner in 
which whether you are in step with your 
neighbor is more important § than 
whether you are reaching God. Above 
all, re the vernacular: we have discov- 
ered that it is just as easy not to pray in a 
language which you do not understand 
as in one which you do. The numinosity 
of Hebrew may well speak more truly 
than the English whose dictionary-mean- 
ing you know. A Reform rabbi will 
state as avidly as an orthodox one that 
the answer is to be found in more and 
better teaching of Hebrew, not in its 
abolition or further reduction. 

The journal Worship carries articles 
which demonstrate the multifacetedness 
of the liturgical movement. The April 
1960 issue, for example, contains a piece 
by the well-known Thomas Merton, 


“Absurdity in Sacred Decoration.” He 
cogently distinguishes between symbol- 
ism which is religiously helpful and 


decorations and illustrations which are 
Kitsch, sentimental, and which distract 
from religious functions, especially when 
they are in bad taste. Two examples of 
the second category which Merton men- 
tions are the picture of a candle on the 
chalice to be used on an altar on which 
there are real candles burning and the 
picture of a chalice on the cover over 
the container in which the real chalice 
is kept. (This reminds the Jewish reader 
of the commercial Torah-mantles on 
which there are invariably representa- 
tions of the very scrolls whose garb they 
are.) Such make-believe realism is, to 
say the least, superfluous; in fact, it 
actually detracts from the reality of the 
ritual objects. Decorations in the reli- 
gious field, Merton suggests, should be 
“perhaps even to a great extent abstract,” 
for the subject with which religion is 
concerned cannot really be depicted in 
a representational manner. 

Another aspect of this truth coincides 
with a theme which, cn a larger scale, 
recurs throughout this literature: reli- 
gious institutions are not historical 
memorials but soteriological instru- 
ments. /.¢e., Christmas, for example, does 
not so much commemorate the historical 
birth of Jesus as it celebrates the theo- 
logical verity of the incarnation of the 
deity. Otherwise, again, religion becomes 
a museum rather than a matter of tre- 
mendous concern to living people. Thus 
Reinhold declares that Sunday in the 
church is not an historical reminiscence 
but a theological event. (By the way, 
how ignorant even highly learned Chris- 
tians can be about Judaism is exempli- 
fied by his fantastic remark, in this con- 
nection, that “to this day the orthodox 
Jews of Eastern Europe call their Sab- 
bath worship the shul.” (sic) It can, 
then, be of little surprise that he con- 
trasts the Christian Sunday with its 
eschatological view toward the parousia 
with the worst kind of traditionally 
Christian parody on the Jewish Sabbath 
as a “legalistic” construct. He does not 
know, of course, of “the world which is 
all Sabbath,” nor does he realize that the 
mass, which he sees as “the heavenly 
meal,” is merely the reflection of the 
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meal of Leviathan in that world. Cf. 
Abot deR. Nathan, vers. 1, ch. 1, end; 
B.B.75a.) In fact, he would have the 
whole church-year interpreted as an 
eschatological preparation. By the same 
token, now, says Merton, ° ‘the crucifix 
is not a picture of something that once 
happened, it is a sacred presence, a sign 
of the Lord, a sign of victory and of 
power. And the efhcacy of this great re 
ligious sign ...is not necessarily in 
creased by its representational charac 
ter.”’ Thus he protests against the cute 
ness and syrupiness of much Christian 
iconography, of which he_ explicitly 
holds the nuns especially guilty, even 
as Reinhold protests against such gim- 
mickry as “putting Jesus to bed” by 
slowly drawing the curtain over the host 
to changing lights. He thinks that many 
of these abuses are due to our contem 
porary “advertising mentality”: “we 
think in terms of trade-marks, not of 
symbols. ... The priest at the altar 
should be seen a Christian clothed in 
the chasuble of His priestly glory, not as 
a sandwich man advertising the emo- 
tional satisfactions that are to be de- 
rived from sacramental devotion.” 
Paschal Botz, O.S.B. indicates the im 
plications of liturgism for the problem 
much discussed these days of “Blessed 
Old Age.” (Worship, XXXIV:VI, May 
1960. With this should be compared 
Abraham Joshua Heschel’s magnificent 
Jewish treatment of this subject in his 
address at the White House Conference 
on Aging, re-printed in installments in 
the Brooklyn Jewish Examiner.) “On the 
great day of His second coming the 
Savior will surely include our concern 
for our old folk (sic! This worn-out 
phrase strikes one as itself condescend- 
ing) among the decisive qualifying tests 
for eternal life with Him. And our self 
excusing question, “Lord, when did we 
see You aged?” will not change His 
judgment over us. The aged... we 
have always with us.” After reviewing 
the Biblical and traditional attitude to 
ward old-age and blaming modern ma- 
terialism for the contempt and fear in 
which it is so widely held in our time, 
he mentions several liturgical ways (as 


does Heschel) in which it is a blessing 
rather than a curse. “There is no retire- 
ment age from the Mystical Body.” To 
the contrary, if they only knew how, old 
people could pray better than others. 
“Extreme unction” would be better and 
at least as correctly called “holy unction 
of the infirm,” for it can and should be 
administered even “with a minimal dan 
ger of death,” but as long as it continues 
to be regarded and referred to as the 
sacrament of the dying it will frighten 
rather than console its recipient. In a 
wider sense, the isolation and loneli 
ness which older people tend to feel pre 
pares them for a better understanding 
of the nature of God and of man’s fate 
on earth. 

We have stressed some of these 
— that emanate from the Roman 
Catholic liturgical movement because 
they can so clearly be applied to some 
Jewish aberrations. The answer to the 
problem of Jewish worship in our time 
is not to be found in “experimental 
services,” “creative and individual pray- 
ers,” ploys like candle-light services, and 
artificial melodrama on the pulpit. 
[hese are invariably mushy and histri 
onic, as are poetic and literary inser 
tions into the liturgy. They detract from 
and debase the sobriety, masculinity, 
and profundity of the traditional prayer- 
book with all its glorious wealth. Rein- 
hold speaks of these virtues in the 
Roman liturgy, and if it is anything like 
the Hebrew we are prepared to believe 
him. He warns: historical notes to the 
missal won't help. Don’t say to the wor 
shiper: the liturgy won't hurt; it is 
strange to the modern world—which is 
one of its greatest values—and it will in 
fact hurt. Our task is not very different 
from the Roman Catholic liturgist: in 
novations that are not based on sound 
and thorough scholarship and, above 
all, on good doctrine and valid law will 
remain ineffective and mislead. The 
coldness of the service about which we 
hear so many complaints cannot be rem- 
edied by destroying the discipline and 
rationality of the liturgy with emotional 
and immature effusions but only by fill 


ing the structure of the prayerbook 


> 
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ge personal piety. As Jungmann puts 

opus operatum together with opus 
pot se B The harangue against the 
static adoration of the host reminds this 
writer of one of the best questions 
which a congregant ever put to him: 
what is the meaning of opening the Ark 
when we do not remove the scrolls? 
(He has worried about where this prac- 
tice originated ever since. Heschel is 


surely right that Judaism does not 
countenance dead, unfunctional sym- 
bols. (Man’s Quest for God, “Symbol- 


ism and Our W ay of Living.’’) But why 
this practice then which smacks of bib- 
liolatry and which, incidentally, fos- 
tered status-seeking among congregants 
who vie for the honors?) In as historical 
a religion as Judaism the danger of 
making a museum of antiquities out of 
our holydays is perhaps even greater 
than in Christianity: everybody tells the 
story of the Haggadah about the histori- 
cal exodus on Passover, but nobody talks 
about the messianic Haphtarah of the 
last day of the festival. What Reinhold 
says about the eschatological character 
of the church- -year we ought to have 
learned from Samson R. Hirsch and 
Rosenzweig with respect to the Jewish 
year—that our calendar is our catechism 
and that it is the incursion of messianic 
eternity into historical time. What 
Thomas Merton says about anti-symbolic 
trade-marks in religion could not be bet- 
ter illustrated than by the sad fate of 
the Magen David, all the way from 
Manischewitz wine to grills over the air- 
conduits in synagogues. More important 
than anything else, when our services 
will again have become properly liturgi- 
cal, we shall perhaps no longer hear 
the ultimate insult to every rabbi, “I en- 
joyed the service,” but people will leave 
the synagogue either quietly or deeply 
disturbed. We hasten to add, however, 
that all these mutual liturgical applica- 
bilities cease when we get to the second 
part of the mass, the “eucharist-sacri- 
fice’; the more a Jew becomes ac- 
quainted with this the more does he 
shrink back from it in—to put it mildly 
—trepidation. 

Let it not be thought that the liturgi- 
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cal movement is a purely Roman Cath- 
olic phenomenon. To the contrary, it is 
extremely active over the whole range 
of Christendom. For example, The Lit- 
urgy and the Christian Faith (Green- 
wich, Conn., 1957) was written by the 
Anglican Massey Hamilton Shepherd, 
Jr. After a review of some of the matters 
which we have already discussed, he, 
too, is primarily concerned with the 
spiritual significance of the Christian 
calendar. He would have all the holi 
days, scriptural lessons, sacraments, and 
an increased number of saints’ days, 
clustered around the redemption of 
Easter. The manner in which problems 
are tackled in this group is indicated by 
two practical proposals which he makes: 
among the Protestant denominations the 
initiatory (baptismal and confirmatory) 
rites differ a great deal, and they will 
have to be cleared up for ecumenenicist 
and theological reasons on the basis of 
New Testament and historical studies; 
the responsive reading of the Psalms 
should be rationalized, when, for exam- 
ple, their poetic structure consists of 
stanzas rather than verses—in which case 
they should be read accordingly. 

The Anglican R. H. Daubey tries, 
rather artificially and unsuccessfully, to 
relate the theology of Paul Tillich to 
these liturgical questions in “Some 
Structural Concepts in Tillich’s 
Thought and the Pattern of the Liturgy” 
in The Theology of Paul Tillich, ed. C. 
W. Kegley and R. W. Bretal!, The Li- 
brary of Living Theology, vol. 1, N. Y. 
1956. He argues, in turn, that Tillich is 
wrong in accusing the Roman liturgy of 
regarding itself as a divine hypostasis; 
that it is in fact what Tillich would 
have it be, the entry of the New Being 
into human existence—that it transforms 
natural, social, and historical existence 
in eschatological anticipation of eter- 
nity. From this point of view, which we 
have now run across several times, he 
analyzes the church-year and the sacra- 
ments. He ends with a quotation from 
Tillich (The Protestant Era, p. 219): 


“It is not so important to produce new 
liturgies as it is to penetrate into the 
depths of what happens day by day, in 
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labor and in industry, in marriage and 
friendship, in social relations and recrea- 
tion, in meditation and tranquillity, in 
the unconscious and the conscious life. 
To elevate all this into the light of the 
eternal is the great task of cultus, not to 
reshape a tradition. " (The writer 
recently heard Tillich tell how he re- 
turned to established ritual after he had 
been disillusioned, though extremely 
liberal and low-church, by his own ex- 
perimentation in this field as a young 
man.) 

Finally, an excellent example of the 
effect of the liturgical movement even 
in the most non-liturgical churches is 
the chapter “Worship” in Worship and 
the Well-Ordered Life (Boston, 1955) 
by the late long-time dean of Tufts Col- 
lege and Universalist minister of the 


Boston Community Church Clarence 
R. Skinner. He writes thoughtfully and 
beautifully, often to be compared favor- 
ably in content and style with Heschel, 
and though he refreshingly eschews the 
threadbare liberal slogans and phrases 
he expounds a genuinely modernistic, 
liberal attitude. He resorts to all the ac- 
cepted liberal sources, from Theodore 
Parker through Wordsworth and Ein- 
stein to Elmer Hubbard, and concludes 
that, for religion to be honest with it- 
self and creative, its liturgy in our time 
must be a matter of new meaning in 
new forms. But in the process he arrives 
at an understanding of religious symbol- 
ism which is in line with Tillich’s think- 
ing and comes to appreciate an active 
ritual as contrasted with merely verbal 
prayer. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Judaism: 


When an author publishes a book he 
perforce consigns it to the mercies, ten 
der or otherwise, of its readers and re- 
viewers, and his role is finished. I do 
not believe that he should enter into a 
discussion of a review of his book if he 
feels that a gross injustice has been done 
him. This is emphatically not the case 
with Rabbi Levi A. Olan’s review of my 
book, A Faith for Moderns, in Judaism, 
Spring 1961. 

On the contrary, the review is replete 
with highly complimentary epithets. In 
deed, the reviewer finds it possible to 
describe the volume as “one of the better 
books of recent vintage which deals with 
the religious perplexities of modern 
man. It is readable and well reasoned, 
aware of the realities of man’s problems, 
as well as the findings of science and 
philosophy.” 

My motive in writing is to comment 
on one important substantive issue in 
theology raised by Rabbi Olan. After 
summarizing the extensive treatment of 
the problem of evil in A Faith for 
Moderns, he declares, “Despite the bril- 
liance with which this problem of theo- 
dicy is presented, it is disappointing. 
The rational mind to which the author 
is speaking asks for something better 
than ‘it is God’s will.’ It is surprising 
that the author summarily dismisses the 
possibility of a limited God who, like a 
father, loves his children but cannot al- 
ways save them from pain and tragedy.” 

Rabbi Olan is, of course, at liberty to 
prefer the view of a limited God as 
against the traditional belief in an omnt- 
potent God in whom I believe. He 1s, 
however, in error in saying that I “sum- 
marily dismiss the possibility of a limited 
God.” On the contrary, I call attention 
at several points to the grave theological 


’ 


and philosophical difficulties to which 
this concept is liable. 


Thus I say: 


Others, unwilling to conceive of 
God in such terms, have preferred the 
other alternative—God wills the good, 
but He is not all-powerful. This is the 
essence of the humanist position, upon 
which countless changes have been 
rung, as in the world-views of such 
varied thinkers as S. Alexander, H. G 
Wells, E. M. Joad, and Mordecai 
M. Kaplan. And William James re- 
jected both horns of the dilemma, 
when he declared: ‘God is finite, eithe 
in power or in knowledge, or in both.” 

If we assume that God is limited in 
power, how explain the harmony and 
order pervading the entire universe, 
the unmistakable signs of a single 
cosmos? Who created the plus in the 
world, the regions of reality that lie 
beyond the bounds of His allegedly 
limited sovereignty? If God is the sum 
total only of the forces of good in the 
universe, or even their source, what 
power originated the elements in the 
universe that are not-good? Nor can 
we meet the problem by the assump- 
tion of a Satan who disputes the rule 
of God, or of an evil Deity like the 
Persian Ahriman, who struggles for 
mastery, with Ahura Mazda, the god 
of light, because the world is unitary, 
not dual, in character, and the same 
principles operate everywhere. Con- 
scious of these unanswerable objec- 
tions to a God of limited power, one 
humanist thinker has argued that it is 
not the function of religion to offer 
an explanation of the cosmos. But few 
men would agree to such a limitation 
on the role of religion or regard such 
a concept of God as satisfying.” (A 
Faith for Moderns, pp. 161-2) 

“In its desire to bypass the problem 
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of evil, religious humanism has cur- 
tailed the sovereignty of God, thus 
conceding far more than was necessary 
to ‘His Majesty's Opposition.’ More- 
over, in assigning to God only the fac- 
tors of good in the universe, religious 
humanism has no answer with regard 
to the origin of reality as a whole. One 
of the most distinguished exemplars 
of this school of thought therefore 
maintains that ‘the metaphysical con- 
ception of God, which depends upon 
one’s ideas of ultimate reality is not, 
or should not be, the subject-matter of 
religion’ (Mordecai M. Kaplan, A 
New Zionism, p. 114). But as the words 
which we have italicized indicate, most 
men do expect to find a theory of the 
universe in their religious outlook. 
From our entire approach, it is clear 
that we regard the cognitive function 
of religion not only as legitimate but 
as basic. (A Faith for Moderns, p. 222 

“Besides, religious humanism does 
not escape the essential philosophic 
weakness of secular humanism, which 
divides the world into ‘two domin- 
ions.’ The secular humanist builds a 
wall between the area of the non- 
moral, which for him is the bulk of 
the universe, and the area of the moral, 
which is the limited theater of man’s 
activity. The religious humanist makes 
his division elsewhere, but he makes 
it nevertheless. The world is compart- 
mentalized into the good, where God 
holds sway, and into the non-good, 
where He does not. 

Moreover, the origin and _persist- 
ence of evil, incidentally, are left un- 
accounted for. Some _ thinkers, like 
Samuel Alexander, have sought to 
meet the problem of evil by the con- 
ception of an ‘emergent God.’ Accord- 
ing to this view, God's control over the 
universe is constantly growing, as evil 
is progressively conquered. But in this 
view, the term ‘God’ has been largely 
emptied of its meaning—not God cre- 
ates the universe, but the universe 
creates God! As we have seen, there 
are additional serious objections to 
the view that regards evil as the ab- 
sence of good, or believes that God is 
limited in power, willing the good, 


but unable to enforce it.” 
for Moderns, pp. 221-2) 


(A Faith 


This is not the occasion for a fuller: 
discussion of religious and philosophic 
problems posed by the concept of a lim- 
ited Deity, which transforms the idea 
of monotheism so drastically as to de- 
prive it of much of its essential power 
and value. Thus the book also discusses 
the problems for ethics posed by the idea 
of a God limited in power. 

In these views, | am motivated, not 
by a slavish adherence to tradition but 
by a faith in an all-wise and all-powerful 
God. 

One word more. I appreciate Rabbi 
Olan’s suggestion that the title of the 
bok should have been “A Faith for the 
Modern Jew.” While I believe that the 
Jewish roots of the work are evident 
everywhere, it is religion and not the 
specifics of Judaism which it seeks to pre- 
sent. The wide and favorable response 
the work has received in non-Jewish 
circles indicates that the title A Faith 
for Moderns is fully justified. 

ROBERT Gorpis 


Editor, Judaism 


Lack of time does not permit me to 
write as full a reply as I should like to 
the essay appearing in the Spring Issue 
by your distinguished commentator 
(Steven Schwarzschild) on current theo- 
logical literature. Will you be kind 
enough to accept the following brief 
comments? 

1. Paul Winter is a confessor of the 
Jewish faith, if a remark in Evangelische 
Theologie XXI (1961), 238, is trust- 
worthy. So Winter should not (only!) be 
introduced as a representative of “Chris- 
tian circles.”’ 

2. Winter as much as Josef Blinzler, 
Der Prozess Jesu (1959), seem to me to 
be deficient in their reconstruction and 
evaluation of the trial. For both forget 
that beside possible and actual Jewish 
and Gentile guilt, the Christians Judas 
and Peter bear an equal, if not major, 
responsibility in Jesus’ death—the first by 
betrayal, the second by his refusal to 
serve as a witness for the defense. (Peter 
was the only one who could have spoken 
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in exculpation!), the rest of the disciples 
similarly by their flight. The Gospel 
texts show, so it seems to me, that each 
—Jew, pagan, Christian—is equally fully 
responsible for Jesus’ death. Precisely the 
Gospel of John does most to alleviate 
the Sanhedrin’s cooperation with the exe- 
cution. 

3. Rabbi Schwarzschild’s reference to 
the Gospel-Law discussion would look a 
bit different if he realized what Law 
means for a Lutheran—certainly some- 
thing very distinct from the meaning of 
Torah for a believing Jew. Still, the 
Lutheran juxtaposition of Law and Gos- 
pel is contributing much to an unjust 
pooh-pooing of the Jewish heritage. And 
therefore Rabbi Schwarzschild’s ques- 
tions to the Festschrift writers are tully 
justified. 

4. Concerning the questions I am asked 
in the essay: 

a. 1 agree, other parts of the New 
Testament are not as clear (and loving) 
as Ephesians. 

b. Admitted, my fellow-theologians, 
including Calvin, assume that Paul 
speaks in Ephesians II of baptized Jews 
only. | uphold my exegesis against their 
stubborn agreement. For I hold that we 
may still learn new things from the New 
Testament. 

c. Admitted: I cannot help trying 
to be a witness to Christ, even when I 
speak about or to members of Israel. 
May I be forgiven when a proselytizing 
undertone is still heard—despite my aver- 
sion from mission to Jews. | am against 
proselytizing. For it means the attempt 
to make others like me, to consider my- 


self and my kind central, and the Jews 
peripheral, or to esteem myself better 
off than others. But the Christians’ task 
is to go out, to lose themselves, to be- 
come renewed by turning to others; not 
to bring Christ to them, but to find him 
“outside the camp” and there to be con- 
verted to him. I need you Jews to find 
the Messiah of Israel. I have learned 
more trom the meetings in Congregation 
Solel than the members of that congre 
gation may have learned from me. I had 
hoped that I would not be considered 
a subtle or cute exponent of proselytiz 
ing. 

d. Full protest against the sugges 
tion that Paul (or 1) ask for uncondition 
al surrender of the keepers of the Torah 
Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfill. 
Paul did not intend to destroy but to 
establish it (Matthew 5:17; Romans 
5:31). Inasmuch as Paul does not light- 
ly prefer the Prophetic Ethics to the 
Levitical Laws, he may be more respect 
ful to the Torah than a Ritschlian sort 
of Judaism, certainly of Protestantism 
The modern division between ceremonial] 
and moral law is not a Biblical distin 
tion. All or nothing has to be fulfilled. 
Arbitrary selections, motivated by trends 
which in each time is called the modern 
time, must not supersede respect to the 
whole. I believe Jesus’ obedience and 
death showed what respect of the whole 
law and the prophets is. 


Markus BartTn 


The Divinity School 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 
or for abandonment of the Law. Jesus 
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The Religion of Israel: From its Begin- 
nings to the Babylonian Exile, by Yehez- 
kel Kaufmann, translated and abridged 
by Moshe Greenberg. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960, 486 pp 


A History of Israel, by 
Westminste. 
AOO pp., 
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Religion in the Old Testament: The 
History of a Spiritual J riumph, by Ro- 
bert H. Pfeiffer, edited by Charles C. 
Forman, Harper Bros., N. Y., 1961, 276 
pp. 

The Bible and the Ancient Near East: 
Essays in Honor of W. F. Albright, ed. 


by G. E. Wright, Doubleday & Co., 1961, 
409 pp. 


Jewish biblical criticism has finally 
come into its own, with the appearance 
of Yehezkel Kaufmann’s synthesis in a 
generally accessible one-volume conden- 
sation in English. The first volume of 
his monumental TJoldot Ha’emunah 
Ha’yisraelit appeared in 1937, alter 
chapters had been issued from time to 
time in Jubilee volumes and periodicals 
from 1930. Volume eight appeared in 
1956, followed in 1959 by a study of the 
Book of Joshua (in part, an expansion of 
Kaufman's earlier The Biblical Account 
of the Conquest of Palestine, published 
in English in 1953). 

One of Kaufmann’s major theses is 
that the monotheism of the Torah 1s 
absolute monotheism, and never monol 
atry. That monotheism was the fruit of 
the spiritual genius of Moses, and not 
a concept evolved through the centuries 
and ripening only in the age of classical 
prophecy, 

Walter Kaufmann,' discussing the He- 
gelianism (as per Albright, in his From 


! Critique of Religion and Philosophy, by 
Walter Kaufmann, 1958, p 277 


the Stone Age to Christianity) and the 
Darwinism implicit in the approach of 
Wellhausen and his successors to the Bi- 
ble, observes “That the Old Testament 
must be read as a story of progress is 
not one of the results of the Highe 
Criticism but one of its dubious presup- 
positions.” He indicates that in other 
great religions, where we have data, we 
often find a towering figure, possibly 
never equaled since, in the beginning, 
and it is therefore entirely reasonable to 
suppose that some of the most impres- 
sive ideas of the Old Testament might 
have originated with Moses. 

Yehezkel Kaufmann documents that 
supposition not only from the text, but 
from the creative life generally. Based 
on the work of K. H. Graf (1865-6), 
present critical opinion arranges the 
sources of the first six books of the Bible 
in the following order: J-E-D-P, (9th, 
8th, 7th and ca. 5th centuries respective- 
ly). But as Bright points out in a recent 
essay* “it is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult not to believe that the bulk of the 
material of P is of pre-exilic, even of 
quite ancient origin,” as Kaufmann 
claims. 

Incidental documentation of this claim 
is provided by E. A. Speiser in the Ju- 
bilee Volume,® where he refers to exe- 
cult not to believe that the bulk of the 
dealt with as one of the committee pre- 
paring the revised translation of the Bi- 
ble for the ].P.S. Dealing with four 
problematic passages, Speiser indicates 
that “to understand the practices con- 
cerned we have to go back invariably 
to pre-Mosaic times,” and the support. 
ing cuneiform material from the Old o1 


2 The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Fs 
says in Honor of W. F. Albright, ed. by G. F 
Wright, 1961, p. 23 

8 “Leviticus and the Critics,” by E. A. Spei 
ser, pp. 29-45 
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Middle Babylonian period. While he 
would not claim all of Leviticus to be 
homogenous and archaic, since the pas- 
sages he analyzes are scattered through- 
out the book, it “tends to bear out Kauf- 
mann’s position that the late date which 
critics assign to most of Leviticus can- 
not be upheld on closer probing.” 

But Kau.mann is not content simply 
with demonstrating the antiquity of P. 
He reverses the critically-h: ates se- 
quence of sources, listing them JE-P-D, 
with P complete by the time of Heze- 
kiah, and none of the documents later 
than Josiah. He effectively demonstrates 
the dependance of Jeremiah on Derter- 
onomy, and of Ezekiel on Leviticus, and 
maintains that in general, the use of the 

Torah sources by the literary prophets 
indicates that they did not precede the 
Torah, as the school of Wellhausen 
maintains, but represent a later stage 
in the development of the religion of 
Israel. The Torah, for example, knows 
nothing of the primacy ol ethics over 
ritual but sees them both as equally im- 
portant, in sharp contrast with the at- 
titude of classical prophecy. He dates 
the Book of Psalms, too, as being pre- 
prophetic, reflecting the views of the 
laity during the First Commonwealth. 
In addition, Kaufmann dates Jonah, 
Deutero-Zachariah and Joel in the same 
period, as well as those listed above by 
Prof. Ginsberg. All of these are assigned 
a late (post-exilic) dating by the major- 
ity of biblical scholars. 

From time to time, 
of Higher Criticism have tried to 
“prove” that ancient Isr ael simply 
copied from its neighbours and adopted 
their ideas. As Herbert Hahn put it, 
Friedrich Delitzsch tried to prove that 
“there was nothing in the Old Testa- 
ment that was not but 1 pale reflection 
of Babylonian ideas.” ‘But the Egyptol- 
ogists had their own axe to grind and 
simply substituted “Egyptian” for De- 
litzsch’s “Babylonian.” The historian, 
James H. Breasted, indulged his bias to 
the extent of translating the “Hymn to 
Aton” of Ikhnaton’s day (1375-1358 
BCE) into biblical English and insisted 


different schools 


4 Babel und Bibel, by F. Delitzsch, 1902. 
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that “centuries later it was known to the 
Hebrews and used by the author of the 
104th Psalm.’ 

Breasted’s method, and that of too 
many others in the field of Higher Bible 
Criticism, certainly justified Walter 
Kaufmann’s remark® that the approach 
“is open to a host of nonfundamentalist 
objections; and the liberals, though gen- 
uinely eager to do justice to science, 
and to history and philology in partic- 
ular, swallowed a fashionable pseudo- 
science, compounded of popular Dar- 
winism, gross materialism, a sprinkling 
of anti-Semitism, and a heavy dose of 
Christian apologetics.” 

Breasted, among others, came to the 
conclusion that Ikhnaton was the father 
of Jewish monotheism. It was Prof. 
Kaufmann who demonstrated that a 
statistical approach does not constitute 
a criterion by which to identify even a 
“trend” towards monotheism: while Ikh- 
naton did cut down on the number of 
gods in his pantheon they remained pa- 
gan nonetheless. It was Moses who first 
conceived of a God who transcended na- 
ture and all its forces, whose will was 
operative in history and determined its 
outcome. 

Further, Moses accomplished his task 
so well that by the time Israel entered 
the Promised Land it understood poly- 
theism so little that the biblical litera 
ture confuses it with fetishism. All of Is- 
rael’s borrowings from its neighbors 
were so transformed that all pagan 
mythology was obliterated, and nothing 
remained which was dissonant with the 
monotheistic idea. It was this success, in- 
deed, which made it possible for Israel 
to survive the exile: it was only because 
they were confirmed monotheists that 
the message of the prophets was not able 
to make any impact upon them. What 
took root in Babylon, then, was pro- 
phetic religion and not monotheism, as 
claimed by the critics. 

Obviously, not every detail of Kauf 
mann’s analysis can be accepted, even 
by his most enthusiastic followers. Some 

5 Quoted by Solomon Goldman in The Book 
I, p. 82-3. 


of Human Destiny, 


6 Critique, p. 205. 
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of the details of his treatment of the 
prophe etic books are open to question: 
in the Jubilee volume, H. L. Ginsberg 
rejects Kaufmann’s view of the “make- 
believe” nature of the unfaithfulness of 
the woman Hosea marries (this without 
disturbing Kaufmann’s division of Ho- 
sea into two Hoseas (1—3 and 4—14), one 
in the age of Jezebel and the other re- 
maining in the 8th century, a full hun- 
dred years apart).’ 

There are other moot points—such as 
Kaufmann’s contention that idolatry 
had disappeared from Israel with the re 
forms of Jehu in the north, and from 
Judah with those of Josiah in the south 
The testimony of Jeremiah to idolatry, 
Kaufmann labels a reference back to the 
days of Menasseh, and what he actually 
saw, were simply the activity of supersti- 
tious old women. The idolatries that 
Ezekiel ‘saw’ in Jerusalem Kaufmann 
— dismisses as pure fantasy. 

Unquestionably, Kaufmann has dealt 
a telling blow to the clichés of the crit- 
ics and has demolished many of their 
most sacred cows. It will be interesting 
to see how the scholars react to his mas- 
terful reconstruction of the history of 
Israel's religion. 
Moshe Greenberg has put us all in his 


debt: not only for a skillful translation 
but for reducing Kaufmann’s original 
seven volumes to manageable 


propo! 
tions and eliminating the stylistic heavi- 
ness and redundancy of the Hebrew text. 

Admittedly, the documentation and 
references would help to drive home 
more closely some of Kaufmann’s points: 
perhaps the condensation will goad our 
modern Bible scholars into recognizing 
modern Hebrew as a langague essential 
to Bible study, and taking the trouble 
to learn to read it. “After all,” as one 
student complained to this reviewer re- 
cently, “who can read” what is being 
published in Ist ael today: the Biblical 
Encyclopedia, the publications of the va- 
rious societies for biblical and archaeo- 
logical studies, even the published Bible- 
’ 


discussions in the Prime Minister’s home 


are all in Hebrew! But whether they 
read modern Hebrew or not, every Bi- 


7 Studies in Hosea 1-3, pp. 61-2. 


ble scholar will have to deal with the 
monumental achievement of Yehezkel 
Kaufmann. 

Monumental as it is, and brilliant as 
it is, Kaufmann’s work is necessarily lim- 
ited to the history of the faith of Israel; 
he touches on the history of Israel it- 
self only tangentially, where it impinges 
upon the development of the faith. A 
worthy complement to Kaufmann’s study 
is John Bright s History, where the ma 
jor concern is with the history of Israel 
itself, and which emphasizes the theo 
logical interpretation of that history. It 
is the most detailed and up-to-date ac 
count available, making full use not 
only of the work of predecessors but 
of the latest archaeological evidence 
available. 

The Prologue deals with the ancient 
Near East before 2000 B.C.E., followed 
by six Parts, each with several sections 
and chapters, covering Israel's back- 
ground and history proper trom 2000 
- the Hellenistic period. Ihe Parts are: 

“The World of Israel's Origins” and 
a “Patriarchs”’; II, “Exodus and Con- 
quest” and “The Constitution and Faith 
of Early Israel’; ILI], “From Tribal Con- 
federacy to Dynastic State” and “The 
Independent Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah”; V, “Exile and Restoration” and 
“The Jewish Community in the Fifth 
Century’; and VI, “The End of the Old 
l'estament Period” and “Judaism at the 
End of the Old Testament Period.” An 
Epilogue, Suggestions for Further Read- 
ing, Chronological Charts, Indexes to 
Text, Scripture References, and Map 
Index and 16 Historical Maps round 
out the volume. 

Bright is very critical of the Alt-Noth 
school in some respects, particularly of 
their stress upon aetiology as a creative 
factor in the formation of tradition. He 
satirizes this approach delightfully in 
analogous treatments of the Plymouth 
Rock tradition, the Pilgrim Thanksgiv- 
ing tradition, George Washington's dol 
lar-throwing feat, and a Civil War skir- 
mish, “The Battle above the Clouds.”’ He 
dissects the figure of Washington a la 
Noth on Moses, concluding that “if what 

have done with the figure of Wash- 
ington is arbitrary, is what Noth has 
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done any less arbitrary? Is Moses’ re- 
moval from the exodus theme, for ex- 
ample, anything but arbitrary? Could 
Noth’s method of dealing with Moses 
be applied to any other figure of history 
without absurdity?” ® 

Unlike Noth, he insists that “the broad 
outlines of the biblical tradition, and 
the essential content of the Sinai faith, 
would be seen upon sober evaluation to 
be firmly rooted in history.” And ' 
attitude informs Bright's own Hist: 
even though in some respects he follows 
the Alt-Noth school rather closely. He 
accepts, for example, Noth’s contention 
that Israel, in the period of the Judges, 
constituted an amphictyony—a_twelve- 
tribe sacral league of participants in the 
cult and upkeep of a central sanctuary. 
Unlike Noth, he maintains that while 
the league did not come into being until 
the Israelite settlement in Palestine, its 
roots do go back to Sinai; that Israel 
had a sense of vocation at Sinai, as a 
result of their deliverance at the Red 
Sea, and that their covenant relation- 
ship with YHWH was established there. 
Kaufmann, in his Toledot, talks of a 
confederacy which sees itself as a politi- 
cal-national entity, whose leadership was 
“the secular, ‘primitive democracy’ of 
the elders. This authority, unlike that 
of the Greek amphictyony, was not reli- 
gious in any way; it was not connected 
with any temple and had no sacral func- 
tions.” Nor did the judges, who arose 
intermittently, despite their religious ort- 
entation and “call,” alter the essential 
nature of the confederation. Harry Or- 
linsky, in his Ancient Israel, rejects the 
amphictyony thesis, too.® 

There are other areas of difference in 
interpretation as between Bright and 
Kaufmann: like too many before him, 
Bright over-emphasizes the prophetic re- 
jection of the cult and Jeremiah’s “in- 
tensely individual” religion (p. 318), and 
attributes to both Jeremiah and Hosea 
what H. L. Ginsberg called ‘Hosea’s al- 
leged nostalgia for the desert.’ *° Some 





8 Early Israel, p. 109 

® Ancient Israel, by Harry Orlinsky, 1954. pp 
58-9 

10 Studies in Hosea, p. . 


of his differences with Alt and Noth are 
listed by Otto Eissfeldt in a separate re- 
view printed in the JBL. 

One very significant plus in Bright's 
treatment is that through his covering 
of what he calls “Antecedents and Begin- 
nings,” he provides evidence of the deep- 
rooted and well-developed cultural con- 
text within which Israel came into being 
and by which she was greatly influenced. 
(An excellent complement to that mate- 
rial would be G. E. Wright's fine mono- 
graph, The Old Testament Against its 
Envtronment.)'* 

Among the other points he makes, 
which will not sit well with some of his 
readers, is his characterization of “‘a ma- 
jor feature” of the Temple cult as “the 
celebration of the Yahweh's eternal 
covenant—with David.” (A modification 
of the old New Year Feast Enthronement 
of Yahweh idea); his characterization of 
Ihknaton’s cult as “at least something 
approximating a monotheism; and his 
description of the patriarchal clans pass- 
ing “into the blood-stream of Israel” and 
having their separate cults “subsumed 
under that of Yahweh” (p. 92)—a process 
for which he can adduce no evidence. 

But true to his own conception of the 
Bible as history, he finds that “the Bible's 
picture of the patriarchs is deeply rooted 
in history. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
stand in the truest sense at the beginning 
of Israel's history and faith .. . It is, 
therefore, not without sound historical 
reason that Christian and Jew alike hail 
(Abraham) as the father of all faith.” 
(p. 93) 

lurning to Pfeiffer after reading Kauf- 
mann, and even the more conservative 
Bright, one experiences a distinct shock: 
it is like going backward in the world 
of scholarship in a time machine to an 
era long gone by. While the volume is 
published posthumously, it does reflect 
Pteitter’s own late teaching. the first five 
chapters, down to 621 B.C.E. (what 
Pfeiffer refers to as “the religion of Is- 
rael’”’) were left in completed manuscript 





1t Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. xxix, 
no. 4, Dec., 1960. pp. 369-72 

12 London, S8.C.M. Press Ltd., 
tion: Chicago, Allenson, 1955) 
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form; the last three (Judaism, 621-150 
B.C.E.”) are based on materials Pfeiffer 
left, especially lecture notes from his 
course at Harvard University. In all of 
this material, Pfeiffer’s classic Well- 
hausian orientation remains, unchanged 
by the work of Albright, let alone that 
of Kaufmann, H. L. Ginsberg, Speiser 
or the younger Bright. 

The Priestly Code, of course, is late, 
“the two events that P presupposes are 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus (Go- 
bryas) in 538 and the rebuilding of the 
lemple (520-516) .. . we may safely say 
that P was published about 444.” (pp. 
179, 182) Following the classic sequence 
of J-E-D-P, Pfeiffer sees the Pentateuch 
asa product of prophecy, with prophecy 
itself “superseded by the written law of 
Moses (the Deuteronomic Code found 
in the Temple in 621)... Gentian 
marked the doom of prophecy.” (p. 170) 
He ignores the demonstrated influence 
of Deuteronomy on Jeremiah, and of 
Leviticus on Ezekiel. 

It is only by following this dating that 
Pfeiffer’s classical approac h may be main- 
tained. While this is not the place to 
refute his presentation—Kaufmann has 
done it brilliantly, and in detail—there 
are some elements in Pfeiffer which rest 
on dubious assumptions and peculia 
readings of text, regardless of the dating 
of documents. 

For example, Hosea (2:11-13), accord- 
ing to Pfeiffer, “announced the future 
abolition of sabbaths,” (p. 92), which 
had been adopted only in Canaan, from 
the Canaanites. It takes little unbiased 
reading of the text to see that Hosea was 
not opposed to the observance of the 
Sabbath. Nor does Jeremiah “object to 
the new law, promulgated in the name 
of Moses, the Deuteronomic Code 

151). In fact, one of the evils against 
which Jeremiah thunders is the non- 
fulfillment of the obligation to free the 
slaves which Zedekiah and his court had 
promised to do, based on that new law 
(Jer. 34:8-16). And Jeremiah certainly 
did not consider circumcision “‘irrele- 
vant (9:25-26) unless it was a circum- 
cision ‘of the heart’ instead of the flesh 
(4:4)." (p. 151). 


It seems that the prophets “did not 


know that they were preaching a new 
religion. Like Jesus they did not 
leave the religion in which they had 
been born to found a new, separate, reli- 
gious society they were convinced 
that they were simply purifying the 
remap. faith and worship by eliminat- 
ing Canaanitic and other abuses and by 
returning to the unadulterated beliefs 
and practices of the time of Moses.” (p. 
133) But then, according to Pfeiffer, 
monotheism did not ring on the scene 
until the Second Isaiah, (p. 116), and the 
Israelites worshipped images in the days 
of the First Temple: “Solomon and Jero- 
boam had bull images in their temples, 
knowing nothing as yet of a decalogue 
prohibiting the manufacture of ‘any 
graven image. (Deut. 5:8).” 

According to Albright, however, “the 
golden calf simply formed the pedestal 
on which the invisible Yahweh stood, 
just as in the Temple of Solomon the 
invisible glory of God was enthroned 
above the cherubim.” 

There is a good deal more, of course: 
the old shibboleths—syncretism, Maccab- 
bean Psalms, Beduin ideal, individual 
religion (“The individual type of reli- 
gion beginning with Jeremiah was firmly 
established in the teaching of Ezekiel” 
(p. 148) and lots more. Everything in 
the prophets which does not square with 
the theory is dismissed as a gloss—Pfeiffer 
porvides a formidable, and frightening, 
list of such glosses (pp. 121-2) to intim- 
date the reader. 

And there are some interesting judg- 
ments. While the patriarchal stories are 
unhistorical—‘‘the historicity of the pa- 
triarchs is doubtful and the incidents of 
their lives so vividly reported by brilliant 
authors almost a thousand years later 
cannot be regarded as historical facts” 
(p. 13)—Abraham did what he did “‘be- 
cause he was a gentleman and could 
not act otherwise. As such he compelled 
the admiration of the Apostle Paul, a 
man of consummate manners and one of 
the greatest gentlemen, at ease in any 
situation, that ever lived.” 

There is even some of the old snob- 





13 From the Stone Age to 
W. F. Albright, 1940. p. 200. 


Christianity, by 
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bery vis 4 vis biblical morality: “A su- 
perb summary of the prophetic morals 

.. is found, surprisingly, in the Priestly 
Code, which is the legislation of a holy 
congregation utterly different from the 
prophets in its ‘legalism.’” Surprising, 
that is, granting Pfeiffer’s presupposi- 
tions! 

Perhaps among the most startling of 
his conclusions are that the synagogue 
came into existence “in order to spread 
the knowledge of the Pentateuch and 
to make its content known to all Jews.” 
(p. 184); that Amos and the author of 
the Book of Job introduced a new con 
ception of God, and “thus reached here- 
tical notions of man’s relation with 
God,” (p. 196); that “soon after 400... 
Hebrew must have ceased to be a living 
language” (p . 206). The recently found 
Bar Kocheba letters to his officers indi- 
cate that 500 years after Pfeiffer’s date 
Hebrew was still very much alive; and 
that “the religious music in the time of 
Amos was so crude that it was actually 
vexing to Jehovah: “Take from me the 
noise of thy songs, for I shall not want 
to hear the melody of thy viols.’ (Amos 
9:23). (p. 207). 

And is it true that “vituperation be 
comes an art, and hatred becomes a vir- 
tue” in Psalms (139:19-22), (p. 214)? or 
that the idea of the covenant was un 
known before 621, Eichrodt** to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? that Judaism 
“after the time of Nehemiah canonized 
the Prophets and the Writings, actually 
producing most of the latter and editing 
the former” (p. 205)? 

The evidence of a minor is acceptable 
in cases of mestach I’fi tumo; an adult 
can reveal attitudes the same way. One 
figure of speech used by Pfeiffer reveals 
his approach more clearly than all his 

“logic: The prophets, he tells us, “got 
into the saddle in 621 only thirty five 
years before the horse would expire. By 
this narrow margin, by the skin of its 
14 “The conclusion of the covenant between 
Jehovah and Israel can be proved to be an 


original element of all sources, in spite of their 


fragmentary condition, and indeed even where 


the word is lost.” in Theologie des Alten Testa 


ments, Berlin, 1950, vol. I, p 6 
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teeth, the religion of Jehovah was saved 
providentially from the utter extinction 
which at that time overtook the religion 
of Ashur in Assyria.” (p. 124). And by 
this mixed metaphor, Pfeiffer reveals not 
only his own attitude, but his literary 
insensitivity as well. One should prob- 
ably be th: inkful, at that: a horse is stil! 
not a “fossil.” 

The appearance of Pfeiffer’s volume, 
essentially based on his earlier Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (1941) but 
presented in a far more popular form, 
highlights the importance of Greenberg’s 
edition of Kaufmann, and dramatizes the 
necessity of completing the task with an 
English condensation of the eighth vol 
ume as an antidote to Pfeiffer. 


Morpecal S. CHERTOFF 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Judaism As A Philosophy, by Leon D. 

Stitskin, Yeshiva University: Bloch Pub- 

lishing Co.; New York, 1960, 238 pages 
XV pp. 


Isaac Husik, in his History of Medi- 
eval Jewish Philosophy, writes of Abra- 
ham Bar Hiyya as a Jewish thinker 
whose * ‘philosophical achievement ... is 
not very great.’’ Moreover, he character- 
izes Bar Htyya’s philosophical stand 
point “as an uncertain neo-Platonism, or 
a combination of fundamental Aristot- 
elian ideas with neo-Platonic coloring.” 
Dr. Stitskin’s volume, is an impassioned 
but well-reasoned brief in support of 
both the significance and the uniqueness 
of Bar Hiyya’s contribution to Jewish 
philosophy as the distinguished pre- 
decessor of both Abraham Ibn Daud 
and Moses Maimonides. Moreover, while 
Husik cannot resolve whether Bar Hiyya 
is a neo-Platonist or an Aristotelian, Dr. 
Stitskin regards him as the “initiator of 
Aristotelianism in Jewish metaphysics’’ 
whose “arguments bear the philosophic 
stamp of the Stagirite in both content 
and spirit” (p. 201). 

That the two evaluations of Bar Hi, 
ya are so different can be attributed to 
the difference between the two authors’ 
conceptions of what is properly called 
“Jewish” philosophy. In his Philosoph 


ical Essays (pp. 47-67) Husik insists that 
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the Hebrews in their creative period, in 
Biblical and Talmudic times, had no 
scientific or rationalistic interests. They 
relied almost entirely on authority and 
revelation for opinion and guidance. 
Philosophy, for Husik, begins when one 
seeks a rational justification of the prin- 
ciples of one’s faith. In connection with 
Judaism this would mean an attempt to 
vindicate the precepts of that faith by 
reason. Jews first did this in the middle 
ages and only those philosophers whose 
rational analyses with regard to author- 
ity, faith, and revelation, are keen and 
original are to be regarded as signifi- 
cant. However, Husik completely ignores 
the fact that there can be philosophical 
(rational) analysis and exposition of the 
implications of the precepts of Judaism 
although these precepts are themselves 
embraced in blind faith. Especially in 
the philosophy of law—with which 
Husik was so intimately familiar—one 
philosopher may deal with the law gen- 
erally—the Law—while another accepts 
the legal order as a datum and philo- 
sophically analyses crime, tort, contract, 
and property—basic concepts within the 
frame of the law. Stitskin, whose concep- 
tion of “Jewish” philosophy is much 
more comprehensive than Husik’s, so 
that it includes the clarification and 
more precise formulation of even the 
doctrines accepted because of faith and 
revelation, is more appreciative of Bar 
Hiyya who expounded a philosophy of 
Judaism rather than only a rationalist 
approach to religion. The data of Juda- 
ism—the revealed truths—Bar MHiyya 
moulds in the die of reason. From Aris- 
totle he derived method. Beyond the 
method, however, his subject matter was 
Judaism—not philosophy. And he deals 
with Judaism in such a way that it 
emerges as a philosophical system. That 
is perhaps why Dr. Stitskin called his 
book, “Judaism As a Philosophy.” Need- 
less to say, Stitskin’s approach is much 
more akin to that of modern philoso- 
phers of religion whom he quotes exten- 
sively. What is more, in Stitskin’s pre- 
sentation Bar Hiyya is less a medieval 
philosopher than the prototype of a 
modern philosophy of personalism. 


Echoes of Aristotle's 
abound (p. 203). 

Bar Hiyya’s philosophy of personal- 
ism Dr. Stitskin expounds in the intro- 
ductory and closing chapters of his 
study. Bar Hiyya concentrates on man’s 
enormous possibilities and not his tragic 
dimensions. Moreover, even immortality 
is the actualization of human potential- 
ity rather than a reward for righteous- 
ness. However, Dr. Stitskin fully dis- 
cusses Bar Hiyya’s life and writings as 
well as Bar Hiyya’s ethics, psychology, 
and conceptions of the universe. In all 
three areas Bar Hiyya is very much the 
Aristotlelean, who even rejects basic 
neo-Platonic doctrines. His rejection of 
neo-Platonism, for example, can be 
gleaned from his conception of the soul 
which he regards not as a part of God 
but rather as a creative act on God's 
part. (Of course, this is not Aristotelian- 
ism either, except his notion of poten- 
tiality and actuality as applied to the 
soul). Yet, despite the many references 
to “the wise men of antiquity” or “the 
wise men of research,” Bar Hiyya’s 
sources are principally Biblical. And 
from the Bible he weaves the warp and 
woof of his comprehensive system offer- 
ing to the man of faith a life of Mitzvot 
which will help him to fulfill the maxi- 
mum potential of his soul which can 
thereby attain immortality. The essen- 
tially optimistic character of his phi- 
losophy is climaxed by his conception 
of “the end of time’’—that far-off event 
which endows all of human life with 
purpose. In that day the natural law and 
the moral law will become one—insep- 
arable and inexorable. 

Dr. Stitskin’s exposition is lucid and 
no opportunity is lost to make the mate- 
rials relevant to moderns. Indeed, one 
discovers that the conception of revela- 
tion which scholars are presently wont 
to attribute to Franz Rosenzweig was 
Bar Hiyya’s almost a millenium earlier. 
According to that conception revelation 
is God’s second contact with creation, 
the first being creation itself. God's first 
revelation “in the infiniteness of creative 
deeds” is not sufficient and He “ 


teleology here 


comes 
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out of the dark of His hiddenness” to 
reveal Himself once more. 

According to Bar Hiyya what God re- 
veals is not simply Judaism but “Juda- 
ism as a philosophy.” The Bible is a 
book of metaphysics. The salient no- 
tions of the Greeks—matter and form, 
potential and actual, final cause—are as 
much Hebraic as Hellenic. Only the 
mode of discourse differs. The basic 
judgments, however, must have had a 
common source! 

Dr. Stitskin’s volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the growing philosophical lit- 
erature of Judaism. Perhaps some will 
feel with me that much of the polemic 
with other authors contained in the sec- 
ond chapter might better have been in- 
cluded in footnotes (which are already 
copious) or that Dr. Stitskin had so 
fallen in love with his subject that he is 
sometimes exuberant rather than objec- 


tive. Nonetheless, none will gainsay that 
in an age when crisis and despair, lie 
at the heart of so much religious experi- 
ence, it is refreshing to renew one’s ac- 
quaintance with a philosophy of religion 
conceived and propagated in optimism 
with regard to man’s potential. For this 
we owe Dr. Stitskin thanks. 


EMANUEL RACKMAN 
Yeshiva University, 
New York, N. Y. 





ERRATUM 


In the essay ‘‘Revelation and Liberal 
Jewish Faith” by Joseph H. Gumbiner, 
in our SPRING 1961 issue, page 124, 
second column, line 23, the sentence 
should read “that exists outside their 
minds, over against...” 
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